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PUGET SOUND NAVAL SHIPYARD, BREMERTON, WASHINGTON ... 
High point of a boat tour being arranged for delegates to 
NAHO’s Fifteenth Annual Meeting in October 
(For pictures of other Pacific Northwest tours being arranged for annual meeting 
delegates, see pages 220-221.) 




















THE COVER 
PICTURE 


The United States’ Pacific Fleet is 
stationed in the Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard pictured on the cover. A 
tour down Hood's Canal to this Ship- 
yard and to the city of Bremerton is 
planned as a feature of NAHO’s 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting. scheduled 
for Seattle, October 13 to 16. See 
pages 220-221 for further details of 


the several tours planned. 
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Housing legislation enacted by special 
session of Congress omits public hous- 
ing, urban redevelopment, rural hous- 
ing, research page 207 


Massachusetts gets started on $200 
million program page 210 


Reginald Isaacs develops theory of 
the “neighborhood” unit as an instru- 
ment for segregation page 215 


HHFA Administrator Foley summar- 
izes HHFA’s first year page 222 


1949 NAHO officers and Board nom- 
inated page 224 


Exploratory study begun on means 
of establishing housirg management 
as a profession page 230 
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A YEAR AGO 


the August issue of the JourNaL oF HousiNnG expressed the view 
that a major forward step in the housing field had been taken with 
the establishment of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. As 
the JouRNAL said then: in HHFA we had “won the long-sought 
national acceptance of housing as an integrated field.” 

In August 1948, however, we have taken a step backward from 
our 1947 gain. The Housing Act of 1948, which became Public 
Law 901 on August 10. has turned aside from the united front 
the integrated—attack on all levels of housing need, thus denying 
the most fundamental truth that the students of housing have un- 
covered in their long search for a cure for slums, for unsound home 
ownership, for violent shifts in the building cycle, for periodic 
housing emergencies and shortages, for housing standards ill suited 
to modern living habits and an urbanized society. 

In 1948, in ignoring this truth, our housing goal has been nar- 
rowed to production: a million units a year. There is no quarrel 
with such a goal, for we need a million homes a year — and more — 
to meet current needs and to wipe away the deteriorated buildings 
of the past. But the goal toward which sound, comprehensive 
housing legislation should be directed is production — plus. Pro- 
duction plus equitable distribution to families in all income groups. 
Production plus new standards of community planning and housing 
space to overcome the great waste of land that has characterized 
past housing performance and to eliminate the constant shifting of 
residential areas to commercial uses — to business — to industry 
— to blight. Public Law 901 says: yes, there will be housing aid 
for families of middle income —veteran or non-veteran, home owner 
or home renter. The housebuilding industry has always said: yes. 
the man of means can get whatever he wants in the way of a place 
to live. But, in 1948, when it had been anticipated that the lesson 
of housing had been learned, neither a major piece of housing 
legislation nor the housebuilding industry itself, has said: yes, 
housing for the family who lives in the building most likely to fall 
of fire in the next half hour; housing for the family whose children 
most frequently go to our public hospitals with tuberculosis and 
rheumatic heart disease and bones broken by street accidents — 
families who pay more to get less housing than any other sector 
of our population. Nor has there been any “yes” answer on a set 
of improved housing standards and a sane land policy. 

Thus, although the Housing Act of 1948 contains almost all of 
the aids to private enterprise that have long been recommended 
as part of a comprehersive housing program, the lack in this 
legislation of the matching public powers and programs regarded 
as necessary to hit the housing problem all up and down the line 

~ that lack makes it impossible to record genuine housing progress 


for 1948. 
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President Truman in an August 10 
statement tersely summed up _ the 
housing record of the special session 
of the 80th Congress. He said: 
“When I addressed the special session 
on July 27. 1948, I strongly urged 
the Congress to complete action on 
S. 866. the comprehensive Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner housing bill. which 
had passed the Senate on April 2. 
1948. The Congress has instead 
passed an emasculated housing bill. 
which fails to include several of the 
most important provisions of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 

“The new bill fails to make any 
provisions for low-rent public hous- 
ing. It fails to make any provision 
for slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment. It fails to include any pro- 
vision for special aids for farm hous- 
ing. It includes only limited pro- 
vision for research to bring down 
building costs. 

“In short. the Congress in enacting 
this bill has deliberately neglected 
those large groups of our people most 
in need of adequate housing—the 
people who are forced to live in dis- 
graceful urban and rural slums. 

“The most astonishing part of the 
process by which this result was 
achieved is that the members of the 
House of Representatives were never 
permitted to consider and vote on the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. Even 
though all the main provisions of that 
bill were favorably reported by the 
House Committee on Banking and 
Currency [June 10—see June Jour- 
NAL, page 151], the Republican lead- 
ers refused to let the full member- 
ship of the House consider it. . .” 


It was with this statement, that the - 


President on August 10, with “great 
regret,” signed the Housing Act of 
1948, which became Public Law 901. 
Events that led to passage of the bill 
took place on the Senate floor on 
August 5 and 6—just a day before 
the close of the special session that 
had been called together for the main 
purpose of passing the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill, as well as anti-inflation 
legislation. 
The Issue 

Major issue during the two-day 
Senate debate was not the merits of 
public housing, urban redevelopment, 
rural housing, and housing research 
—but whether the Senate should insist 
on keeping these “controversial” pro- 
visions in the bill in face of threats 
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Special Session Passes Housing Bill; Omits Public Housing 


by House leaders that they would not 
accept them. Leading the floor fight 
for the full measure, including the 
controversial portions, was Senator 
Tobey, aided by Senators Flanders, 
Lucas. Magnuson, Barkley, Morse, 
Myers, Ellender, and Sparkman. 
Arguing for adoption of a bill that 
House leaders would accept was 
Senator McCarthy, joined by Senators 
Taft. Ives, Cain, Revercomb, and Rob- 
ertson of Virginia. 

There were three bills on the Senate 
floor during the debate—all of them 
versions of H. R. 6959, the House- 
passed Wolcott bill (see June Jour- 
NAL, page 151). The three versions 
were: (1) the bill as it passed the 
House on June 18; (2) the same bill 
as amended by the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee by a 7 to 5 
vote on August 5 to include public 
housing. urban redevelopment, rural 


housing. and research in substantial- 
ly the same form as the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagener bill: and (3) a third version 
proposed by Senator McCarthy, 
which included all of the private en- 
terprise aids in the Committee bill 
plus a limited research provision but, 
like the Wolcott bill, left out public 
housing and the other controversial 
features. The McCarthy substitute 
had been drawn up by a three-man 
subcommittee composed of Senators 
Bricker, Buck, and McCarthy. It was 
earlier rejected by the full Banking 
and Currency Committee in favor of 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill; never- 
theless it was offered again on the 
Senate floor later in the day and, 
when the issue came to a vote on 
August 6, it was the substitute that 
won by a 48 to 36 vote. 

Arguments for adoption of the 
McCarthy substitute were based on 











SENATE VOTE ON McCARTHY SUBSTITUTE FOR H. R. 6959 
FOR—48 
Ball* Gurney Reed 
Brewster* Hawkes Revercomb 
Bricker Hickenlooper Robertson, Virginia 
Brooks* Hoey Robertson, Wyoming 
Buck Holland Smith* 
Butler Ives* Stennis 
Byrd Jenner Taft* 
Cain Kem Thomas, Oklahoma* 
Capehart McCarthy Thye* 
Capper* McClellan Umstead 
Cordon* McKellar Vandenberg* 
Donnell* Malone Watkins* 
Dworshak Martin Wherry 
Eastland Millikin Wiley 
Ecton Moore Williams 
Ferguson* O’Conor Wilson 
AGAINST—36 
Aiken* Hayden* Morse* 
Baldwin* Hill* Murray* 
Barkley* Johnson, Colorado* Myers* 
Bridges* Johnson, South CarolinaO’Mahoney* 
Connally Kilgore* Pepper* 
Coopet Knowland* Russell* 
Ellender* Langer* Saltonstall* 
Feazel Lodge* Sparkman* 
Flanders* Lucas* Taylor* 
Fulbright* McGrath* Thomas, Utah 
Green* McMahon* Tobey* 
Hatch* Magnuson* Young* 
*Previously registered support for public housing by voting against the Cain 
amendment, which would have deleted public housing from S. 866. 
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“realism” and “practicality.” Four of 
the leading spokesmen for the substi- 
tute—Senators McCarthy, Ives, Rever- 
comb, and Taft—professed great de- 
votion to the cause of public housing 
but felt that it had to be sacrificed dur- 
ing the emergency session in order 
to get some legislation passed. In 
fact, Senators McCarthy and Rever- 
comb said they had voted for public 
housing in the regular session last 
spring ... but the record shows they 
both voted for the Cain amendment to 
leave public housing out of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill. Senators Ives 
and Taft, of course, actively support- 
ed public housing last spring. 


Public Housing Opponents Speak 


How Senators McCarthy, Taft, and 
Ives justified their position against a 
comprehensive bill at this time is il- 
lustrated in the following quotations 
from the Congressional Record of 
August 5 and 6. 


Mr. McCARTHY ... 1 think Representa 
tive Wolcott represents the majority in 
the House of Representatives in matters 
of housing, and he has authorized me 
to say that they simply will not accept 
public housing provisions. ... He said, “We 
will give you gentlemen of the Senate a 
blank check in drafting housing legisla- 
tion if you will keep out of this bill pro- 
visions as to public housing and slum 
clearance, and if you do not go too far 
in the research section.” . . . The Rules 
Committee has once refused to report the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. . . . 1 am firmly 
convinced that the bill would not go to 
conference. 

Unless we adept the McCarthy amend- 
ment we shall have no housing legislation. 
After all it is extremely ridiculous for this 
body to say that our solution of the hous- 
ing problem is to send to the House the 
identical bill which we sent it four months 
ago. A majority of the House Rules Com- 
mittee has decided that that bill is not 
wanted. There has been an attempt in 
the House to have more than half of the 
House membership sign a petition to com- 
pel the Committee on Rules to report the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill in its present 
form, so that it may be acted on by the 
House. Despite tremendous pressure, the 
House has fallen far short of getting that 
number, which indicates that a majority 
of the House itself does not at this time 
want public housing. 

...A vote against the McCarthy amend- 
ment is a vote against any and all housing 
legislation regardless of how they personal- 
ly feel about public housing. 


Mr. TAFT . Doing the best I can, 
and with a sincere desire to put through 
a public housing program, I recognize that 
it can not be done at this time. . . . I say 
to the Senate in all sincerity that, because 
of the position of the House, no matter 
how we handle this matter, if we want a 
housing bill, I think the conferees, if 
there should be a conference, would, in the 
end, have to agree to a bill which did not 
include subsidized public housing in coun- 
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try and city. . . . Under the circumstances, 

I think we gain nothing by being 
insistent. . . . In the interest of accom- 
plishing what we want to accomplish, in 
the interest of obtaining the things which 
I believe are necessary, aside from the 
subsidized housing programs. I think the 
Senate would be wise to adopt the Me- 
Carthy amendments. 


Mr. IVES ... We are now faced with 
a situation in which this Congress must 
pass some kind of workable, effective hous- 
ing legislation. As I see it... . for us of 
the Senate at this time to stand on our 
constitutional rights—and I do not deny 
them—and, . . . . te insist upon what we 
may believe to be our prerogative to pass 
legislation very similar to or identical with 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, would be a 
grave mistake. So I am going to be 
realistic; and in order to help insure that 
we get some housing legislation, : 
propose to vote and intend to vote for 
this substitute bill. 


Public Housing Proponents Speak 


Basic arguments for passing the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill were given 
by Senators Tobey, Barkley, and 
Myers, as follows. 


Mr. TOBEY . .. I rise today in earnest 
opposition to the substitute offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCarthy]. 
He has waved the bogey of no housing. 
I can not for a minute agree. The only 
question before the Senate is as to whether 
or not it will reopen or reject its long- 
held position in favor of housing legisla- 
tion under the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 

All that the Senator from Wisconsin 
has done is propose a substitute that will 
benefit the builders and those wealthy and 
moderately well-to-do people who can 
afford to buy their own homes. . . . The 
poor would be denied under the McCarthy 
substitute. 

The issue is crystal clear. A vote for 
the McCarthy substitute is a complete re- 
versal of the long-held Senate position as 
to housing. 

I can not believe that this, the so-called 
greatest deliberative body in the world, will 
permit this to happen. Reject the Mc- 
Carthy substitute and let the TEW bill as 
amended go into fair and competitive con- 
ference with the House. Let the democratic 
processes prevail. . . 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Taft] .... 
said, “I am going to wait until next year 
and then we will bring the bill in.” Let 
me say to my colleagues, why wait until 
next year? Eventually, why not now? 

We are here today, this is our day, this 
is our duty and privilege. . . . What about 
next year? Some of us will not be here... . 
We said we were for public housing and 
slum clearance and voted that way three 
times. Now let us do it again and give 
new hope to troubled people. 


Mr. BARKLEY . . . The Senator from 
Ohio- may surrender his position, either 
through conviction or expediency or at 
the point of a shotgun, but I do not my- 
self propose to surrender my conviction¢ 
upon the housing situation. It seems to 
me it is a denial of the democratic process 
of legislation for any man or any group 





of men in any legislative body to deny their 
own members the right to pass upon a bill 
the Senate has passed and sent to them, 
by saying they will not even allow it to 
go to conference if we pass it again. 
Surely a majority of the Senate is not 
now to be intimidated by a threat from 
any source as an excuse for reversing its 
position taken only a few weeks ago. 


Mr. MYERS .. . The issue is much 
deeper than the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill; 
it is deeper than the McCarthy substitute; 
yes, it is deeper than the housing legisla- 
tion. The issue before the Senate of the 
United States is whether a few men in 
one House of the legislative branch can 
stymie and throttle the legislative processes. 
The issue is the preservation of constitu- 
tional government. The issue is the _ in- 
tegrity of the Senate of the United States. 


Politics 

The political implications of the 
bill were not lost on the senators dur- 
ing the debate. The day Congress 
returned in special session, the Wash- 
ington Post carried an item that said: 
“Many Republicans are saying that 
only a flat indorsement by GOP Presi- 
dential Nominee Thomas E. Dewey 
could get the T-E-W-measure to the 
House floor for a vote.” After Sen- 
ator Ives of New York made the state- 
ment that appears above in favor of 
the McCarthy substitute, he said, in 
answer to a question by Senator Cain: 

' the Senator from New York 
wishes to make very clear that he is speak- 
ing only for himself. The Senator from 
New York has not discussed this question 
with the Governor of New York either 
lately or at any other time. 

However, the Senator from New York 
would point out that the record of the 
Governor of New York on public housing 
and veterans’ legislation speaks for itself. 


Following this interchange, Senator 
Lucas of Illinois made the following 
statement on behalf of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill: 

eis I am amazed at this particular 
time to find the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio reversing himself, primarily as he says 
upon the theory that it is an inflationary 
bill. If it is an inflationary bill today, it 
was an inflationary bill when we passed it 
only a few weeks ago. What has happened 
here is not economic inflation but political 
inflation that has taken hold of some of 
the members. . . . I am amazed to find 
my friend, the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Ives], saying that the Republican 
candidate for President has said nothing 
to him or apparently to anyone else on 
the floor of the Senate about the great 
controversial question of housing that exists 
in this country today. . .. When an issue 
so vital, so important to millions of peo- 
ple in the low-income groups of the nation, 
is before us as it is today, I seriously con- 
tend that the gentleman representing the 
Republicans in the great campaign to come 
should have spoken out as clearly and as 
definitely and as bravely as the President 
of the United States has spoken upon the 
issue. 
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Public Law 901 — In Summary 


Following is a brief summary of 
the Housing Act of 1948. 


Title I— 
FHA Title VI and Transitional 
Period Amendments 
Amendments to FHA’s Title VI 
Program: 

a. Increases insurance authoriza- 
tion by $800 million, of which $400 
million is made available immediate- 
ly and the remaining $400 million at 
the discretion of the President. 

b. Deletes authority to insure 
rew loans under section 603 (one- to 
four-family sales housing). 

c. Extends authority to insure 
rental housing loans under section 
608 through March 31, 1949 with the 
following changes: (1) limits loans 
to 90 per cent of replacement cost as 
of December 31, 1947; (2) changes 
the $1500 to $1800 per-room cost 
limit to $8100 per unit; (3) prohibits 
discrimination against children’ in 
housing financed under this section. 

d. Liberalizes section 609 (90 
per cent loans to manufacturers of 
prefabricated housing) to make pos- 
sible more workable financing ar- 
rangements covering both the manu- 
facture and delivery of prefabs. 

e. Amends section 610 to author- 
ize FHA insurance for the purchase 
of greenbelt towns and TVA prop- 
erties. 

f. Adds a new section 611 pro- 
viding FHA insurance on loans to 
builders using site prefabrication 
methods on large-scale developments 
of not less than 25 one-family houses 
with occupancy preference for vet- 
erans. Such loans can cover either 
80 per cent of entire project cost or, 
for each individual house, either 
$6000 or 80 per cent of cost, which- 
ever is the lesser. Maximum interest 
rate is 4 per cent but may be in- 
creased to 414 per cent with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Amendments to FHA’s Title Il 
Program: 

a. Amends section 203 (mod- 
erate-priced sales housing) to _per- 
mit higher cost limits and lower 
equity requirements. For lower-priced 
houses—where the total amount of the 
mortgage does not exceed $6000 
authorizes 90 or 95 per cent loans to 
owners or 85 per cent loans to build- 
ers. Such loans could run up to 30 
years at a maximum interest rate of 
4 per cent, which may be increased 
to Oo per cent. 
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b. Amends section 207 (mod- 
erate-rental housing) to authorize in- 
surance of loans up to $50 million 
for large-scale developments built by 
cities, co-ops, limited dividend com- 
panies, urban redevelopment com- 
panies. In general, such loans can 
cover 80 per cent; however, in the 
case of co-ops or in areas where there 
is a need for housing for lower-in- 
come families, this figure can be 90 
per cent; and in the case of veterans 
co-ops, the figure can be 95 per cent. 
Cost limit is raised from $1350 per 
room to $8100 per unit, except that 
for housing co-ops and lower-rental 
housing, an $1800 per-room cost limit 
can be followed. if necessary. Loans 
to co-ops and to lower-rental housing 
can run for 40 years at 4 per cent in- 
terest. 

Amendments to FHA’s Title I Pro- 
gram: 

Raises limit on small homes in- 
surance from $3000 to $4500. 

Loans by Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation: 

Authorizes RFC to make loans 
for production of prefabricated 
houses or components or for large- 
scale site construction, up to 75 per 
cent of the purchase price of equip- 
ment, plant, or machinery. Total 
amount of such loans outstanding at 
any one time shall be $50 million. 
Terms, conditions. and maturities of 
such loans are to be fixed by RFC. 

Interest Rates on G. 1. Loans: 

Authorizes 41% per cent interest 
rate on G. I. home loans at the dis- 
cretion of the Veterans Administrator 
and with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


Title II— 

Secondary Market for G. I. Home 
Loans and Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration Insured Mortgages 

Amends the Jenner bill (Public 
Law 864) to make all FHA Title II 
and Title VI mortgages, as well as 
G. I. home loans, eligible for pur- 
chase by the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association. This title makes 
it clear that mortgages made before 
April 30, 1948 are not eligible for 
purchase in the secondary market. 
Also, it permits purchase of up to 
50 per cent of eligible loans held by 
any single lending agency—instead 
of 25 per cent as provided in the Jen- 
ner bill. 

Title I1I— 

Standardized Codes, Materials 

Authorizes the Housing and Home 


Finance Agency to undertake techni- 
cal research to “develop and promote 
the acceptance and application of im- 
proved and_ standardized building 
codes . . . and standardized di- 
mensions and methods for the assem 
bly of homebuilding materials and 
equipment.” Authorizes appropriatior 
of such additional funds as are need 
ed for this program. 


Titi: IV— 

Equity Investment Aids 
Adds a new Title VII to the Nation 
al Housing Act, setting up a new $1 
billion program of yield insurance 
designed to attract direct investment 
by institutional and other large-scale 
investors in rental housing for 
families of moderate income. Kents 
in such projects will be set by FHA 
to yield an annual return of from 
14 per cent to a maximum of 5 per 
cent on the outstanding investment. 
(,uarantees a minimum annual yield 
of 2%4 per cent until such time as 
only 10 per cent of the original in- 

vestment remains unamortized. 


Title V— 


Administrative and Miscellaneous 
Provisions 


{dministration 

Increases annual salaries of the 
HHFA Administrator to $16,500 and 
of the heads of the three constituent 
agencies to $15,000. 

Vational Housing Council 

Adds the Secretary of Commerce 
or his designee to the membership of 
the National Housing Council. 

Public Housing Program 

a. Authorizes eviction of high- 
income families in “412” and “671” 
developments notwithstanding — pro- 
visions of any other law (such evic- 
tions were prohibited through April 
1, 1949 in the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1948). 

b. Authorizes PHA to exclude 
veterans disability or death pensions 
in determining tenant eligibility in 
low-rent housing. (This provision is 
permissive, not required.) 

c. In the event that additional 
federal aid becomes available for 
low-rent housing, state-aided projects 
may be converted to federally aided 
projects under the United States 
Housing Act, if the state law spe- 
cifically asks for it and if the project 
meets certain conditions. (Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire are the 
only states where projects might 
qualify under this provision.) 
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One of the biggest things in public 
housing today is the Massachusetts 
program of state-aided housing. Orig- 
inally initiated in 1946, with limited 
scope, to supplement the Title V 
program of temporary veterans hous- 
ing of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, the Massachusetts program 
has now grown to tremendous pro- 
portions. Already some 100 housing 
authorities have been established. 
Earmarking requests have gone over 
$200 million. Requests for financial 
assistance are pouring in from all 
parts of the state, including such 
normally summer spots as Nantucket 
and Martha’s Vineyard. 

The program is a two-fold one. 
On the one hand, it provides state 
assistance for a 25-year, low-rental 
housing program, and, on the other, 
for five-year rental-sale housing. To- 
gether, the two programs can provide 
30,000 new dwelling units. 

Special Studies 

In December of 1947, two special 
recess commissions of the legislature, 
headed respectively by Senator 
Mason Sears and Senator Philip G. 
Bowker, made a careful and compre- 
hensive study of the problems relat- 
ing to housing for veterans. The fol- 
lowing quotations indicate what they 
found. 

“It (housing) is the No. 1 problem 
in the Commonwealth today.” 

“It has been conservatively esti- 
mated families of more than 50,000 
Massachusetts veterans are in des- 
perate need of housing.” 

“It is also estimated approximately 
350,000 new residential units in this 
Commonwealth will be necessary 
during the next ten years.” 

“Eighty per cent of the veterans 
in this State, requiring housing, are 
financially unable to purchase a 
home at present high costs of such 
dwellings. Their need—and it is this 
need the Commission desires to em- 
phasize throughout the report—is for 
low-rental housing.” 

Immediately after the convening 
of the legislature in 1948, Governor 
Robert F. Bradford, recognizing the 
urgency and magnitude of the situ- 
ation, sent’ a message to the legis- 
lature recommending immediate 
action. In an unprecedented move, 
the legislature, by a vote in the 
lower house of 219-0 and in the 
Senate by a vote of 36-0, translated 
these recommendations into two far- 
reaching acts. 

The largest and most important 
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Massachusetts Has Funds, Powers to Build 30,000 Homes 


HAROLD ROBINSON 
Director, State Housing Board 
of Massachusetts 


program is one that has come to be 
known in Massachusetts as Chapter 
200. That Act provides for guaran- 
tees by the Commonwealth of bonds 
and notes of local housing authori- 
ties to the amount of $200 million 
outstanding at any one time. To 
make low rents possible, the Com- 
monwealth has authorized commit- 
ments for annual contributions (i.e., 
subsidies) of $5 million a year for 
each of 25 years. 
Veterans Preference 

While the program has some simi- 
larity to that set up under the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, it has 
certain additional noteworthy fea- 
tures. In addition to a pledge of the 
annual subsidy for the payment of 
the interest and principal on out- 
standing bonds, the local authority 
can offer to the bond purchaser the 
advantages of an unconditional guar- 
antee by the Commonwealth. There 
is too, no requirement of equivalent 
elimination or any income limita- 
tion other than the low-income estab- 
lished by the Chairman of the State 
Housing Board. On the other hand, 
tenancy in the projects is restricted 
to veterans, with a preference to 
veterans of low income of World 
War II. 

On the surface the legislation 
seems to have the disadvantage of a 
shorter amortization period than that 
of the USHA formula, in that guaran- 
tees restrict bond issues to 25 years. 
However, because of the fact that the 
project must be sold at the end of 
25 years, at which time it is assumed 
that there will be an equity remain- 
ing and because of the fact that only 
75 per cent of the indebtedness must 
be amortized, the 25-year limitation 
is in effect, a 33-year amortization 
period. 

Originally, the Act, as recommend- 
ed by the special recess commission 
of the legislature, provided for a 
15-year amortization period and a 
114 per cent subsidy. Somewhere 
along the line, however, the 45 years 
was reduced to 25 years. This change 
would have meant an increase in 
shelter rents of approximately $14 
per unit. In order to take up some 
of this increase the 114 per cent sub- 
sidy was raised to 244 per cent and 
the necessity for full amortization 
removed. It is now estimated that 






shelter rents of around $30 per unit 
per month can be achieved and that 
gross rents, including heat. hot water, 
and utilities, of $45 per dwelling unit 
per month are possible. 


Problems 

The extent of the requests from 
Massachusetts towns and cities to par- 
ticipate in this program has raised 
problems that never confronted the 
United States Housing Authority and 
its successor agencies. or housing 
agencies of other states. Project re- 
quests range in size from five units 
to 5000 units. Along with such di- 
verse requests, come the concomitant 
problems of single family houses as 
against row houses; urban manage- 
ment problems and rural manage- 
ment difficulties; construction on 
large sites and on scattered lots; 
scarcity of sites—and a multitude 
of zoning and building code diffi- 
culties. 

Many of the problems that plagued 
the United States Housing Authority 
have arisen once again to confront 
the State Board: the old problem of 
payments in lieu of taxes; the old 
questions of cellar against slab con- 
struction, central heating as against 
individual heating, expensive as op- 
posed to economical construction; 
and inertia on the very part of those 
cities most interested in securing re- 
lief. 

Looking forward to the time when 
federal assistance may be available, 
the Act requires that project design 
conform “as nearly as possible to the 
existing published requirements of 
the federal government for low-rent 
or other housing projects, except such 
requirements as are based upon the 
cost limitations set forth in federal 
legislation.” Presumably. approxi- 
mate adherence to the federal hous- 
ing agencys Minimum Physical 
Standards and Criteria and _ the 
FPHA Requirements for Urban Low- 
Rent Housing and Slum Clearance 
is all that is required. While there 
is administrative discretion, because 
of the qualifying language, to build 
without exact reference to the federal 
requirements, it was the intent of 
the state law that when, and if, 
federal legislation extending the 
USHA program comes into being, re- 
quests may be made to the federal 
government for refinancing under 
federal legislation. For that very 
purpose, Senators Lodge and Salton- 
stall secured the adoption of an 
amendment to the Taft-Ellender- 
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Wagner Bill before its passage in 
the Senate in April, authorizing such 
refinancing, and that amendment was 
part of the special congressional 
session housing bill passed on August 
7 (see page 209). 
Chapter 372 Program 

To supplement the 25-year low- 
rental program, the legislature, at 
the very end of the 1948 season, 
amended what is known in Massachu- 
setts as Chapter 372. Chapter 372 
was an Act of 1946, subsequently 
amended in 1947, to permit cities and 
towns to borrow money and use that 
money for the construction of hous- 
ing for rental for five years to veter- 
ans, with sale mandatory at the end 
of five years. Under that legislation, 
the cities and tewns may absorb any 
of the yearly operating losses and 
any possible loss on sale at the 
end of the five-year period. 

Originally, in order to induce the 
localities to take advantage of the 
Act, the legislation provided that at 
the end of the five-year period, after 
the loss of operation and sales had 
been totalled up, the Commonwealth 
would bear one-half of the loss but 
no more than one-tenth of the initial 
cost. That legislation, however, pro- 
vided very little housing. The com- 
munities were reluctant to increase 
their tax rates even though, at the 
end of the five-year period, they 
might recoup a substantial portion 
of their loss. In 1948, therefore, the 
legislature amended the Act to pro- 
vide that each year of the five years 
following completion of a project, 
the Commonwealth would pay the 
community 2 per cent of the initial 
cost of a project. Since rents high- 
er than the rents provided for under 
Chapter 200 were intended, the com- 
munity may suffer no annual loss. 
It also means that at the end of five 
years when the project is sold, one- 
quarter of the initial cost will have 
been amortized so that loss on sale 
might never occur. 

The Agency That Does the Job 

Prior to 1948, the various housing 
and urban development programs in 
Massachusetts were administered by 
a State Board of Housing in the 
Department of Public Welfare. These 
programs included approval of and 
supervision over federally aided low- 
rent housing and slum clearance 
projects as well as federally owned 
but local authority managed PWA 
and war housing projects, temporary 
veterans housing projects developed 
under Title V, and land assembly 
and redevelopment projects—whether 
undertaken by public bodies or pri- 
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GOVERNOR BREAKS GROUND FOR MASSACHUSETTS PROGRAM 





Massachusetts’ Governor Bradford was in Cambridge late in July to turn over 
the first shovelful of earth for the first project to be started under the state's $200 
million veterans housing program. The Cambridge project is a 68-unit apartment 
house. Angelo A. Sciarappa, Chairman of the Cambridge Housing Authority, is on 
Governor Bradford's left, and the city’s Mayor Michael J}. Neville, on his right. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony the Governor presented the chrome-plated shovel used for the 
ground breaking to State Housing Board Chairman Albert S. Bigelow. 





vate corporations; also city and town 
constructed and operated rental-sale 
housing projects for veterans. In 
April 1948, however, the State Board 
of Housing was abolished and the 
State Housing Board established in 
the Executive Department under the 
Governor. All the authority under 
these various programs, with the ex- 
ception of the rental-sale program, 
under Chapter 372, was vested in the 
Chairman of the State Housing 
Board. He was also given all powers 
of appointment of personnel. The 
State Housing Board as a whole, was 
left with the administration of Chap- 
ter 372 projects only. 

To administer these programs, and 
particularly to set up a staff, formu- 
late policies, and administer the all- 
important $200 million veterans 
housing program, A. S. Bigelow, 


otograph by Christian Science Monitor 
Chairman of the Board, persuaded 
myself and Osborne T. Boyd, former- 
ly of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration Office in New York. to be 
come Director and Deputy Director 
respectively. In July, the legislature 
made available the necessary ad 
ministrative funds. Now we are in 
the throes of recruiting a staff to 
administer the program—a most dif- 
ficult task so far as technical per- 
sonnel is concerned and personne! 
for administering the program itself. 

Despite low salary scales and 
other restrictions, we have been suc- 
cessful in finding personnel with the 
zeal and enthusiasm reminiscent of 
early USHA days. In six short 
weeks, we have been able to commit 
some $40 million for 16 communi- 
ties. The program is definitely on 
its way. 
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MILWAUKEE 
Construction Starts on City-Aided 
Permanent Veterans Housing 


This month the Housing Authority 
of the City of Milwaukee expects to 
begin construction of Northlawn and 
Southlawn—two permanent _city- 
aided projects that will house 580 
veterans and their families. Final 
financing details were approved by 
the common on July 27 
after more than a year of negotiation 
by city, state, and federal officials 
during which time the projects en- 
couniered almost every conceivable 
type of financing obstacle. 


council 


Total cost of the two projects will 
come to $6,900,000. As finally 
voted by the council last month, the 
city will make an outright grant of 
$2,300,000, to be derived from the 
$3,500,000 veterans housing bond 
issue approved in April (see April 
JouRNAL, page 99). The remaining 
$4,600,000 will come from 38-year 
Housing Authority first mortgare 
revenue bonds, which were sold 
August 3. Bonds were sold above 
par (purchase price was 101) with 
an interest rate of 3 per cent on 
issues maturing up to 1965 and 344 
per cent on issues maturing after 
1965. 

The use of first mortgage revenue 
bonds is an original approach to 
the financing of public housing 
projects, which has resulted in favor- 
able interest rates without involving 
the faith and credit pledge of any 
taxing unit of government. If the 
cost should go above the $6,900,000 
figure, the city is committed to pro- 
viding an additional grant to assure 
completion of the project and keep 
average rentals at $56 per month. 

At one point, the Authority had 
hoped to finance the projects with 
a combination of city and _ state 
grants plus an FHA-insured loan for 
the balance. Even before state fi- 
nancial aid was declared unconsti- 
tutional, however, FHA financing 
was abandoned because the higher 
interest rate in addition to FHA 
mortgage insurance charges would 
have boosted rents. When, last 
March, state aid was ruled out, the 
plans were revised on the basis of 
city aid combined with a Housing 
Authority bond issue. It was on this 
basis that the Authority opened con- 
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struction bids in June—but another 
serious hitch in the plan developed 
when the bids turned out to average 


62 per cent than estimated 
costs, with the bid for general con- 
tracting work 85 per cent higher. 
After nearly a month’s delay, the 
issue was finally resolved by (1) 
increasing the city subsidy—the ar- 
rangement approved by the July 27 
decision of the common 
noted above, (2) negotiating con- 
struction contracts on a_ cost-plus 
fixed fee basis. instead of by sealed 
bids, and (3) extending the Hous- 
ing Authority bond issue to 38-year 
maturity in the increased amount of 
$4,600,000, 

Both projects will be two-story 
row-type developments, four- and 
six-family buildings, with 248 fami- 
lies accommodated at Northlawn and 
332 at Southlawn. 


more 


council, 


PROVIDENCE 
Housing Authority Begins Work on 
City-Aided Veterans Housing 

The Housing Authority of the 
City of Providence broke ground in 
June for a _ city-aided moderate- 
rental housing development to be 
known as Valley View. After more 
than a year of negotiations with 
Providence bankers (see May 1947 
JouRNAL, page 132), it was finally 
decided to finance the entire project 
out of city funds: an outright grant 
of $1,250,000 and a non-interest bear- 
ing loan to the Authority of $1.600.- 
000. The hope is that the loan will 
be needed for only a short period— 
until permanent private financing 
can be arranged. The development 
will also be exempt from local real 
estate taxes. 

In order to arrive at this final 
financial settlement, the city of 
Providence this spring asked for and 
got permission from the state legis- 
lature to issue $350,000 more in 
bonds—raising the city bond issue 
from the original $2,500,000, ap- 
proved in 1946, to a total of $2,850,- 
000. 

The Authority hopes to start tak- 
ing applications in October for oc- 
cupancy in the 256-family develop- 
ment. So far eligibility requirements 
have not yet been set up. Monthly 
rentals are expected to be in the 
neighborhood of $45 plus utilities. 





ST. LOUIS 
$16 Million Redevelopment Bond 
Issue Will Be Voted in November 


St. Louis voters in November will 
have the final word on a proposed 
$16 million city bond issue for re- 
development purposes. The bond 
the city’s 
Anti-Slum Commission last January 
but it was not until June that ap- 
proval of the Board of Aldermen 
assured it a place on the ballot. A 
two-thirds vote in the referendum 
will be needed for adoption. 

Since the idea of the bond issue 
was first mentioned it has had the 
approval of Mayor Kaufmann, the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, and many 
civic and business leaders, including 
the local chamber of commerce and 
real estate board. 


issue was proposed by 


TOLEDO 
Housing Board Resigns, Says Subsidy 
Is Only Answer to Housing Problem 


The Toledo Housing Board re- 
signed in a body last month because 
it was convinced that the only solu- 
tion to the current housing shortage 
was through subsidies—which the 
Board was unable to obtain from 
either government or private sources. 

The nine-member Board was ap- 
pointed in May 1947 to “expedite” 
construction of low-priced housing 
in the city (see JouRNAL oF Hovs- 
ING for April, July, and October 
1947). Its first major project was 
organization of a nonprofit corpo- 
ration to build houses for sale to 
veterans. Capital was to have been 
raised by subscriptions from indi- 
viduals and business firms in the 
community but, when no funds were 
forthcoming from these sources, the 
deal fell through. The Board then 
attempted to arouse interest in a 
nonprofit rental development along 
the lines of the “Rochester plan” 
but this idea depended on contri- 
butions of time by labor and of 
architectural services, as well as of 
initial capital, and it, too, failed to 
materialize. During the last four 
months of its existence the Board had 
been virtually inactive and it felt 
that it could no longer justify city 
expenditures to maintain its staff 
and offices. 

Mayor Michael V. DiSalle’s com- 
ment on the Board’s decision to re- 
sign was that he felt that the Board 
had done “everything humanly possi- 
ble” in its efforts to obtain housing. 
The mayor said he doubted that 
housing in the $50 per month range 
could be provided except through 
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federal aid on a national level. “I 
didn’t think when we started that 
the problem could be solved with- 
out subsidy,” the mayor said. “I 
still don’t think so . . . I think the 
failure to recognize this solution is 
shortsighted and undemocratic.” 
Earlier the mayor had said “it 
would take $25 million to take care 
of Toledo’s housing problem and we 
cant raise that kind of money here. 
The housing problem isn’t peculiar 
to Toledo. Every city in the United 
States has it.” 


DENVER 
Nonprofit Corporation Uses City Aid 
To Build ‘“‘Rent-Gption’’ Vets Housing 


Using a $29,000 city appropria- 
tion as equity for an FHA-insured 
loan, a Denver nonprofit corporation 
expects to build 16 dwellings for 
moderate-income veterans for No- 
vember occupancy. The houses will 
be made available on a “rent-option” 
basis, i.e. veterans will be able to 
rent them at first, and then buy 
them, with initial rent payments 
counting toward the purchase price. 

The organization that will carry 
out the program is known as Veter- 
ans Rental Housing. Inc. If the 
first units are successful, the group 
plans to build 28 more as soon as 
additional land is assembled. The 
houses will be of one-story detached 
frame construction. 


NORRIS 
New Purchaser of TVA Town to Resell 
Homes to Present Tenants 


Residents of Norris. Tennessee 
the TVA-owned model town that was 
sold at public auction on June 15 

may have another chance to buy 
their homes. They were outbid at 
the auction when Henry David Ep- 
stein, representing a Philadelphia 
syndicate, bought the 340-family 
town from the government for 
$2.107,500. Residents. organized 
into the Citizens Development Cor- 
poration, had offered $1,900,000 at 
that time. 

This month Mr. Epstein  an- 
nounced that the syndicate would put 
the houses up for resale on an in- 
dividual basis on August 31, with 
priority assured for present tenants. 
Sales prices will be based on FHA 
or Veterans Administration apprais- 
als. For the time being the syndi- 
cate will continue to hold title to 


commercial and community services. 


including the town’s fire and police 
departments, public schools, and 


stores. 









MIAMI WINS AWARD OF FLORIDA HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


DEAN JOHNSON AWARD... 


The first 
Dean Melville E. Johnson plaque 


annual award of the 


Florida As- 
Authorities 

went to the Housing Authority of 
the City of Miami for the best local 
record of achievement in the field 


oficial award of the 


sociation of Housing 


of public housing for the year 1947. 
The presentation was made at the 
joint meeting of the Florida and 
Associations of Housing 
Authorities in 
24-25. 


Dean Johnson donated the plaque 


Georgia 


Savannah on June 


to the Florida Association last veat 
to be presented annually to the local 
authority in Florida that had done 


the most outstanding work in _ its 


WETHERSFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
Housing Authority Youngsters 
Featured in Documentary Film 

Forty boys and girls from the 
Drum Hill Park Lanham Act de- 
velopment operated by the Housing 
Authority of the Town of Wethers- 
field have put the local housing pro- 
eram in the movies. The youngsters 
were the principal actors in a docu- 
mentary film on safety produced re- 
cently by the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford. The film is 
to have its first showing in Chicago 
on October 2 at the annual meeting 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. 

The seven- and eight-year olds 
featured in the movie were “shot” 
as they were learning to cross streets 
safely by obeying traffic signals. 
Another sequence showed the group 
leaving a building in an orderly 
fashion. The Drum Hill community 





DEAN JOHNSON 


community in the betterment of pub- 
lic housing. Awards are based en- 
tirely on an authority's work on the 
local level: 
nected with state or 


accomplishments —con- 
national pro 
crams are not considered for this 
Winners 
secret committee appointed by the 
Region IV Director of the Publi 
Housing Administration. 

Dean Johnson has been Chairman 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Orlando. Florida. since the Au 
thority was established in 1938. He 
is Dean of St. Luke's Episcopal 
Cathedral in Orlando and “an ardent 
worker in the cause of public hous 
Murchison. the 


Authority s Executive Director. 


purpose. are chosen by a 


ing. writes Colin 


club was the locale of this scene. 
Drum Hill Park is a 125-family per 
manent development located in the 


village of Rocky Hill. Connecticut. 


WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Market Study Urges New Building 
for All Income Groups 
Recognizing that “the overall 
housing shortage can not be met 
in time by building at the top of 
the market only,” 


Survey o} 


a just-completed 
Waterbury 
concludes with a blueprint for a 
building 


Housing in 
three-year program that 
takes all income groups into account. 
The survey was prepared by econo- 
mist Edward Bernard Murphy at the 
request of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Waterbury. 

Mr. Murphy’s proposed three-year 
program for Waterbury is equally 
divided between public and private 
(Continued column one, page 214) 
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HOUSING POLICY OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF ARCHITECTS FAVORS GOVERNMENT AID 


Reflecting the determination of 
architects to provide positive leader- 
ship in solving the housing problem, 
the American Institute of Architects 
at its 1948 convention in Salt Lake 
City this June adopted two statements 
of goals and policies for a ‘national 
housing program. Although the 
policy statement is described as one 
that might disappoint “public hous- 
ers,” because it “does not include a 
ringing declaration in favor of publie 
housing,” the statement clearly rec- 
ognizes the need for government aid, 
as follows. 

“We shall not reach our objectives 
if we allow our predilection for pri- 
vate enterprise to make us reject all 
government assistance in the field of 
housing. For there would be no hous- 
ing problem if private enterprise 
alone had been able to provide an 
adequate quantity and quality of 
housing for all our citizens at a price 
they could afford to pay. 

Four-Part Program 

The two statements—Part I, “A 
Statement of Objectives.” and Part 
II, “A Statement of Policy”—are the 
first two planks in a four-part na- 
tional housing policy prepared by 
the Institute’s Committee on Urban 
Planning, headed by Louis Justement 
of Washington, D. C. Together with 
the third plank—Part III, “A Pro- 
gram for Immediate Action,” adopted 
by the AIA Board last December 
they now constitute the Institute’s of- 
fical housing policy (see February 
1948 JouRNAL OF HousiNnc, page 35). 
Part IV, “A Long-Range Housing 
Program,” is still in preparation and 
will be submitted to the Institute's 
1949 convention. 

Following is the full text of the 


statement of objectives (printed in 


italics). Highlights from the cor- 
responding section of the policy 


statement follow the text of each ob- 
jective. 
Adequate Supply 

1—To secure an adequate quantity 
of housing to serve the needs of all 
our citizens at a price they can afford 
to pay. To implement this goal, the 
policy statement calls upon AIA 
members to “initiate and support 
measures designed to increase the 
total supply of housing until the 
needs of the entire population have 
been met.” Specifically, architects 
should concern themselves with con- 
struction and methods. 
simplification of building codes, and 
research programs. In the case of 
prefabrication and other methods 
that “may appear to result in a fur- 
ther limitation in the employment of 
architects,” the statement reads, “our 
policy should be governed en- 
tirely by the needs of the public.” 


financing 


Improved Quality, Design 

2—To secure an improved quality 
and design for all types of housing. 
The policy statement is opposed to 
any lowering of standards to meet 
the current problem of high costs. 

Continuity 

3—To secure continuity in the pro- 
duction of new homes and apart- 
ments. Deploring the tendency to 
produce a maximum volume of hous- 
ing in periods of high costs, the state- 
ment declares: “We should seek to 
develop procedures, both public and 
private, that will stimulate or inhibit 
the rate of construction so as to coun- 
teract, rather than aggravate, the vio- 
lence of cyclical swings in the na- 
tional economy. A prerequisite for 


WATERBURY— (Continued from page 213) 


housing: 1200 privately financed 
dwellings in the $60 and over month- 
ly price bracket; 600 moderate- 
rental state-aided dwellings in the 
$40 to $60 range; and 600 federally 
aided low-rent dwellings to rent be- 
low $40. (Construction of the low- 
rent dwellings would, of course, de- 
pend on resumption of the federal 
program. ) 

During the same period Mr. Mur- 
phy visualizes that the Authority's 
590 temporary dwellings would be 
demolished and that, in addition, a 
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start would be made on eliminating 
substandard housing to be replaced 
by the low-rent program. Looking 
beyond 1950, Mr. Murphy sees the 
need for 600 additional low-rent 
units and equivalent elimination of 
the entire quota of 1200 substandard 
dwellings. 

The housing market forecast repre- 
sents one-third of the Survey, the 
remaining parts covering (1) hous- 
ing demand, including detailed data 
on the labor force, population, and 
families, and (2) housing supply, 
based on records of the city assessor. 





the permanent stabilization of the 
construction industry, however, is a 
definite program for the deraolition 
and replacement of buildings that 
have out-lived their usefulness.” 


Slum Clearance 

1—To secure the elimination of 
slums and blighted areas. Urban re- 
development is more than slum clear- 
ance, the policy statement reads, it 
“offers the possibility of making a 
more rational use of all urban land, 
of eliminating industrial blight as 
well as residential blight, of creating 
cities that are efficiently planned and 
that satisfy our sense of beauty and 
our desire for convenience. We shall 
fail in these larger aims if we adopt 
an urban redevelopment program for 
the single purpose of getting rid of 
slums: if we fail in the larger pur- 
pose, we may not even approach the 
more limited goal of destroying all 
of the unfit liousing.” 

City Planning 

3—To secure well-planned com- 
munities and cities. “Architects 
should accept their civic as well as 
their professional responsibility in 
community planning, especially in 
the case of large-scale 
ments.” 


develop- 


Private — Public 

The policy statement included a 
sixth section, covering government 
and private enterprise, that had no 
counterpart in the statement of ob- 
jectives. The policy declaration on 
this question appears earlier in this 
article. “While accepting the neces- 
sity for government assistance, how- 
ever.” the statement goes on to list 
ways in which architects should 
qualify this acceptance, as follows: 
“(a). To limit the degree of such 
assistance to that which is necessary 
to reach our objectives. (b). To re- 
ject compromises that offer only the 
illusion of an approach to our objec- 
tives... (c). To consider carefully 
the nature of any controls that may 
be suggested: we must oppose pro- 
posals that result in excessive stand- 
ardization of ideas, 
planning. We must support pro- 
pozals that permit of variation, ex- 
perimentation, and initiative on the 
part of local communities, as well 
as on the part of individuals. (d). 
To seek simplicity of administration 
and avoidance of red-tape.” 


methods. and 
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The findings of social scientists, 
showing the futility of the attempt 
to create rural neighborhoods in 
the city, have generally been ig- 
nored by housing planners. There is 
ample evidence available to show 
that this neglect has been due, at 
least in part, to the use of the 
“neighborhood” concept as an in- 
strument for the segregation of 
racial, ethnic, religious, and eco- 
nomic groups. In this connection, 
it is interesting to speculate on the 
fact that the “neighborhood” concept 
gained its initial impetus concur- 
rently with the first major Negro 
migration since the Civil War to 
northern cities and with the first 
expressions of concern by real es- 
tate interests over the “invasion” of 
white residential areas. One real 
estate board in 1917, stating that the 
code of society classified the Negro 
as an objectionable neighbor, asked 
its city council for an ordinance to 
stop Negro inmigration. Told that 
it was unconstitutional, the board 
turned to propaganda and the or- 
ganization of property 
“threatened” districts. 


owners in 


Since that time there has been an 
increasing migration of Negro agri- 
cultural workers to the industrial 
centers. For example. while there 
were only 110,000 Negroes in Chi- 
cago in 1920, there were 233,000 in 
1930, and 278.000 in 1940. All 
estimates for the present day are 
well above 325,000. Estimates of the 
anticipated Negro population in all 
major northern cities, while con- 
tingent upon regional and national 
developments, range widely but are 
similar in their trend toward very 
substantial increases. 

Although such information is gen- 
erally available, some real estate 
groups, housing agencies and hous- 
ing planners have not utilized it in 
planning the achievement of solu- 
tions to the housing and social prob- 
lems of inmigrant racial, nationality, 
and religious groups. Rather. they 
have sought new devices to maintain 
chetto patterns. 

*The author again acknowledges the 
assistance of Dr. Harry J. Walker in re- 
lating the sociological data to the prob- 
lem dealt with in this article: he also 
acknowledges the counsel of Martin D. 
Meyerson. Both Dr. Walker and Mr. Meyer- 
son are associated with the University 
of Chicago. 
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The “Neighborhood Unit’ Is an Instrument for Segregation® 


REGINALD R. ISAACS 
Director. Michael Reese Hospital 
Planning Staff, Chicago 


PART Il 





Part I of this article, which re- 
30-year old concept 


that “the neighborhood” should be 


examines the 


the basic unit in city planning, ap- 
peared in the July 1948 JoURNAL oF 
HousIinc. pages 177 to 180. 





How has such casual and un- 


conscionable acceptance of segre- 
gation come into being? Over a 


period of years, a pattern of action 
has been developed by major pro- 
ponents of segregation, including the 
real estate interests, federal agencies, 
city planners, architects, 
social workers, and community or- 
ganizers. The initial stages of pro- 
motion include the creation of nos- 
talgia for the countryside; emphasis 
on planned “neighborhoods” as a 
panacea for satisfying that induced 
sentiment; the promise of communi- 
ty facilities made easily accessible 
to toddler and adult alike; the arti- 
ficial stimulation of simulated neigh- 
boring: the possibilities of autono- 
mous self-direction, satisfaction of 
ego, and training for leadership of 
the city as a whole. Invariably, most 
of these also recommend 
strongly the development of associa- 
tions for the preservation of the 
“neighborhood” by means of isolat- 
ing covenants against the onslaught 
of depreciating elements. The move- 
ment of other racial, ethnic, and re- 
ligious groups into the “neighbor- 
hood” is regarded as the most detri- 
mental of these elements. 
The People Divided 

With the acceptance of the “neigh- 
borhood” many housing 
and city planners and real estaters 
seized upon it as a means of avoid- 
ing an equitable solution of the 
housing problem of racial and eth- 
nic groups. They advised that cities 
should, through action of their plan- 
ning commissions, be divided into 
self-contained “neighborhoods,” each 
occupied by a homogeneous popu- 
lation. Within these established 
physical boundaries, local associa- 
tions would be formed that would 


housers. 


groups 


concept, 






be capable of building up so strong 
a community life within the resi- 
dential cell that it woud be capable 
of resisting the 
preciation and 


tendencies to de- 
disintegration that 
might take place in the city about it. 
It is questioned, in view of these 
hypothetical cities composed of such 
perfect parts, just what might be 
left to be Traffic and 
transit—or “inharmonious people?” 


“resisted.” 


Because of these recommendations, 
it is of significant interest to com- 
pare the (natural 
or unnatural) of ethnic groupings 
with those of the 
and communities proposed by plan- 


boundaries 
“neighborhoods” 


ners for any city. For example, the 
plan for one large city as carried 
on page 217 reveals that most 
“neighborhood” boundaries coincide 
with the 


ethnic and 


lines of demarcation of 
racial settlement. Even 
if this coincidence were the result 
of “natural” recog- 
nized that some of the boundaries 
have been deliberately 

to perpetuate segregation. 


barriers, it is 


determined 

Reinfore- 
ing this contention are the patterns 
of known 


covenants, of gerryman- 


dered school districts, of bombings 
and violence, and of areas of inade- 
quate municipal housekeeping sur- 
rounding these areas. (The conscious 
effort of such 
boundaries as first priority criteria 
for the insulation of 
hoods” by the aborting of plans for 
highways, recreation, and other com- 
munity facilities should not be con- 
fused with the necessary study of 
the problems of racial and ethnic 
groups for purposes of 
research.) Even were all “neighbor- 
hood” units of concentrated ethnic 
groups, it should be a prescriptive 
task of the planner in a democratic 
society to break down such barriers 
and facilitate integration of all 
people. 

To reinforce “planned” residential 
entities, planners of the neighbor- 
hood school of thought promise a 
convenient pattern of community 
facilities for the servicing of such 
activities as shopping, leisure time, 
and education. Although the school 
has never been and can not be the 
sole focus of most “neighborhood” 
leisure-time activities in urban cen- 
ters (which the majority of planners 
contend it can be), it is one of the 
important centers for bringing citi- 


some cities to use 


“neighbor- 


planning 
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zens together. One enthusiastic real 
estate proponent of the “neighbor- 
hood” planning unit, however, would 
prevent the school from performing 
this normal and necessary function: 

. . . Perhaps an even more important 
difficulty is the fact that heterogeneous 
city neighborhoods result in highly mixed 
racial, national, social, and income groups 
served by the same schools. It is the rare 
big city school that does not have many 
such groupings, a fact which usually re- 
sults in an unhappy situation for the chil- 
dren and is highly disturbing to their 
parents. Schools are, therefore, the most 
important reason for the flight from the 
Ce ax 

This “real estate planner” goes 
even further: 

Perhaps the major part of the di- 
rection of local schools should be in 
local hands. In other words the hiring 
of teaching personnel, the establishment 
of educational policies, and so on, in the 
neighborhood's schools should be subject 
to the approval of the neighborhood im- 
provement association and the local parent 
and teachers’ association. In this way, 
the mediocrity of many big city schools 
could be alleviated in those better neigh- 
borhoods where the people were really in- 
terested in the problem.* 

rhere is no concern here for im- 
proving the city as a whole and no 
interest in depressed slum areas 
where a sound system of education 
is most needed. 

Neighborhood Associations 

In many residential areas the only 
real basis for solidarity is the fear 
of Negro infiltration. “Neighbor- 
hood” associations, which are widely 
advocated by real estate men and 
housing planners, have done much 
to enliven these fears. For example, 
one midwestern community organiz- 
er boasted that he brought five of 
his “neighborhood” councils into 
being by using the fear of Negro 
invasion as the prime motivation. 
He claims that in no other way 
could he have succeeded in organ- 
izing these areas and in creating a 
sense of neighborliness. “Neighbor- 
hood” associations are regarded by 
many planners as an essential part 
of the “neighborhood.” According to 
the real estate consultant quoted 
previously : 

There is no such thing as a neighbor- 
hood which does not need an improve- 
ment association. Such organizations in 
addition to their effect on the neighbor- 
hood would Have great value as educators 
in citizenship and democracy, and would 
give people a proper vehicle for approach- 
ing the city government on matters relat- 
ing to their home territory.® 


1From a _ confidential federal housing 


agency report on the conservation of 
neighborhoods. October 1944. 

“Ibid. 

3Ibid. 
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From this point of view, it would 
appear that he was right, for recent- 
ly the mayor of a midwestern city 
appointed to the plan commission the 
president of a “neighborhood” plan- 
ning association, well known for its 
sponsorship of covenants against 
Negroes. 

This same real estate spokesman 
recommends the association as the 
proper vehicle to resist infiltration 
of inharmonious people by cove- 
nants: 

There can be initiated a drive for re- 
strictive covenants. The subject of restric- 
tive covenants is one which has enjoyed 
a great deal of discussion and is well 
known as a solution to this type of prob- 
lem. In Chicago this question has been 
particularly wel] considered and the prin- 
cipal activity of the many powerful Chi- 
cago neighborhood associations has been 
the drawing up of restrictive agreements 
and the placing of continual pressure on 
property owners to sign such agreements 
This is a proper field for neighborhood 
associations and such action should be 
undertaken in all neighborhoods where 
there is any danger of infiltration of 
inharmonious groups of any kind. It must 
be remembered, however, that any such 
agreements are again merely temporary 
stop-gaps. The principal effect is psycho- 
logical rather than legal. They have, how- 
ever, represented a rallying point around 
which neighborhood residents could gath- 
er to fight encroachment and have, there- 
fore, been extremely successful as delay- 
ing actions where they have been used.+ 

The Underwriting Manual of the 
Federal Housing Administration, al- 
though revised after much criticism 
of its provisions, still contributes to 
the almost irreparable damage that 
it has already done to the thinking 
and planning processes of innumer- 
able planners, subdividers, and of- 
ficials. The revised Manual states: 

If a mixture of user groups is found to 
exist it must be determined whether the 
mixture will render the neighborhood less 
desirable to present and prospective oc- 
cupants. : 

Protective covenants are essential to the 
sound development of proposed residential 
areas since they regulate the use of the 
land and provide a basis for the develop- 
ment of harmonious, attractive neighbor- 
hoods suitable and desirable to the user 
groups forming the potential market.® 


From the countrys foremost 
group of real estate developers—the 
Urban Land Institute—come these 
recommendations for the preserva- 
tion of “neighborhoods”: 
“Let us so plan and build,” advises 

J. C. Nichols, “in order to create stable 
values and neighborhoods of such perma- 
nent character as to endure for genera- 
tions. Pd 

—Protective covenants, sometimes called 

4Tbid. 


5Underwriting Manual, Federal Housing 
Administration. January 1947. 











private deed restrictions, have been found 
from many years of experience to be an 
essential instrument in maintaining stabil- 
ity, permanence, character, and desirabil- 
ity in community developments. . . 

—The value of homes associations in 
community developments is indicated in 
the following statement by J. C. Nichols: 

“We made the mistake in not setting up 
homes associations in our properties in 
the Country Club District at the very be- 
ginning, with power to assess land for 
neighborhood service. We now have 19 
such associations, all functioning in an 
excellent manner under one common staff, 
and every lot is sold subject to a land 
assessment for such associations. We even 
subject our unsold land, where street im- 
provements are in, to this tax. (This tax 
is not on improvements.) These associ- 
ations create neighborhood responsibility 
through the years . . . Homes associations 
can be of great value in enforcing pro- 
tective covenants, and in working with 
public officials.”6 

That this plethora of advice has 
not gone unheeded is well evi- 
denced: 

In metropolitan St. Louis there are 
over 75 subdivisions in which not only 
the building lots but the streets are, or 
have been owned and controlled by the 
residents . . . Often they (the association’s 
restrictions) stipulate minimum cost of 
building materials, type of architecture, 
size of lot, distance from street, etc. Com- 
monly, ownership is restricted to the 
“Caucasian” race. The purposes of all 
these restrictions, indeed of the venture 
as a whole, are to maintain property values, 
insure certain exclusiveness, and make pos- 
sible a kind of neighborhood protected 
from the encroachment of business or un- 
welcomed types of people.? 

Evading the 14th Amendment 

“Neighborhood” groups have lost 
no time in marshalling their tactics 
to circumvent the May 1948 Supreme 
Court decision against restrictive 
housing covenants. Such efforts in- 
clude the fostering and spreading of 
rumors, falsehoods, and racist propa- 
“Gentlemen's agreements” 
and clubs are abetted and property 
buying 


ganda. 
associations are becoming 
Further, it has al- 
ready been found that, given at least 
the tacit support of a few aldermen 
and indecision by other city of- 
ficials, it does not take too much 
effort to foster mass hysteria that 
ends in violence against person and 
property. 


common devices. 


There are many schemes to evade 


6The Community Builders’ Handbook, 
Urban Land Institute. 1947. Time magazine 
has honored the J. C. Nichols quoted in 
The Community Builders’ Handbook: 
“Nichols, who has proved himself a top 
city planner as consultant on scores of 
real estate developments, holds strong 
views on city planning and architecture. 
He habitually forced them on customers 
and tenants.” Time magazine, “The Coun- 
try Clubber,” December 1, 1947. 

*The City, Queen and Thomas. 1939. 
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the intent and spirit of the Court’s 
action. Some of them work quite 
well and others are just naively 
hopeful. A national magazine calls 
our attention to the following means 
of evasion: 

In many subdivisions, land sales are 
confined to people who possess something 
in common. Often a committee set up 
by the property owners’ association will 
pass on the eligibility of prospective resi- 
dents. At first thought, this may seem 
undemocratic. 

Another not-so-subtle scheme has 
been exposed by a civic agency: 

[This agreement] binds a property own- 
er to receive approval from the neighbors 
in his block of the buyer of his property. 
The neighbors have thirty days in which 
to object to any “undesirable” buyer. Ren- 
tal of houses or apartments requires the 
same neighborhood approval.® 

A Chicago newspaper in comment- 
ing on the same scheme stated: 

The plan was presented to a group of 
white owners in the Woodlawn district 
by Adolph A. Brux, who openly admitted 
that the proposed agreements were a means 
to get around the Supreme Court ruling 
against restrictive covenants. P 

When asked the main purpose of his 
organizing home-owners into a corpora- 
tion, Attorney Chittick said that the pro- 
posed agreement was for the purpose of 
“building up the community spirit—some- 
thing we haven't had in Chicago—and to 
protect property values.”1° 

And shockingly, but not surpris- 
ingly, a leading newspaper in the 
nation’s capital reports: 

. a former president of the federa- 
tion of citizens associations, outlined to 
members of the Greater Woodridge Land 
Covenant alliance a plan to substitute for 
the restrictive covenant system, recently 
declared unenforceable by the Supreme 
Court." 

Great Expectations 

That there is unjustified expecta- 
tion, as well as confusion, among 
housing planners as to what might 
be accomplished through the use of 
the “neighborhood” concept, is ap- 
parent. The distinguished chairman. 
of the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing of the American Public 
Health Association writes: 

It [the neighborhood] is this physical 
and social environment which constitutes 
the basis for healthful housing, since man 
is essentially a social animal. No perfection 
in the building or equipment of the home 
can compensate for an environment which 
lacks the amenities essential for decent liv- 
ing. We must build not merely homes but 
neighborhoods if we are to build wisely 
for the future of America. 

In recent years it has been clearly recog 
nized that the effect of substandard en- 
vironment extends beyond direct threats 


8Small Homes Guide (as quoted in The 
New Republic). May 1948. 

®Against Discrimination, Chicago Coun- 
cil Against Racial and Religious Discrim- 
ination. July 1948. 
10Chicago Defender. July 10, 1948. 
Washington Post. July 1, 1948. 
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COINCIDENCE OF CHICAGO FOREIGN BORN AND NEGRO 
GROUPINGS WITH NEIGHBORHOOD BOUNDARIES 
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KEY TO MAP 


Boundaries setting off “neighbor. 
hoods” of eign bern trom those of 
mative born and Negro populations 


vee meg boundaries as estab 
tes by Chicago Plan Commission 





c of l4 lity groups 
and Negroes 


New whoed” units as established 
by Chicage Pian Commission 


Now residential land use 








to physiological health, and that it in- 
volves quite as significant detriments to 


mental and emotional well-being. The 


mere elimination of specific hazards in poor 
neighborhoods falls short of the real goal 
of planning an environment which will 
foster a healthy and normal family life. . . 

Our point of departure has been that 
the essential test of an adequate environ- 
ment is whether it supplies reasonable pro- 
tection to health under the following 
criterias. ... 


g) Provision of opportunities for nor- 


mal family and community life, and 
protection against moral hazards. These 
criteria form the basis of the standards 
set forth in the chapters of this report.!2 

But in the next few pages, the 
Committee's technical staff is less 
sanguine, for they write: 

The argument is frequently advanced 
that the ideal neighborhood unit would 

12Planning the Neighborhood, Commit- 
tee on Hygiene of Housing of the Ameri 
can Public Health Association. 1948. 
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be one where positive encouragement is 
given to the elimination of racial, occupa- 
tional and economic segregation. . . . The 
Committee is sympathetic to these views, 
but specific recommendations on this sub- 
ject are beyond the scope of this report 
and the present competence of the Com- 
mittee.13 

This, then, raises questions. Can 
we eliminate “detriments to mental 
and emotional well-being” and 
“moral hazards,” can we have “de- 
cent living” and “healthy and nor- 
malt family life.” and can we “build 
wisely for the future of America” 
by the use of the “neighborhood” 
device, as the chairman would have 
us believe, unless we do find answers 
to the “argument” so casually dis- 
missed by the Committee's staff as 
being beyond their competence ? 

Yet this report, the public ac- 
ceptance of which was predetermined 
by the very stature of its sponsor- 
ing Committee, will be utilized for 
the instruction of planners and the 
planning of cities without being 
based on solutions to the real prob- 
lems of today. 


Realization of Danger 

Fortunately, the housing planning 
profession has not been without 
critics aware of faults in our plans. 
The National Public Housing Con- 
ference, although apparently still 
supporting the “neighborhood” con- 
cept, warned: 

And they [neighborhoods] are not good 
at all, no matter how handsome, if they 
promote and strengthen class barriers and 
racial discrimination. Which is just what 
much planning and housing practice is do- 
ing at the present moment despite our 
optimistic habit of assuming constant if 
gradual progress in such matters.!4 

A distinguished housing econo- 
mist writes: 

Two of the most outstanding [ills of 
the housing emergency] are the acceler- 
ation of the development of single class 
and racially restrictive neighborhoods and 
the possibility of their becoming endur- 
ing impediments to the solution of the 
problems of adequate shelter and racial 
harmony.!° 

The Committee on Planning Edu- 
cation of the American Institute of 
Planners recently reported: 

Within the past decade or two, a sig- 
nificant portion of new housing construc- 
tion has been in the form of large projects 
in which the tenants represent a narrow- 
ly selected income group. Whether this 
segregation is good or bad for our so- 
ciety, it is evident that those who con- 
ceive and execute such projects are affect- 
ing the social organization of the com- 


13] bid. 

144 Housing Program for Now and 
Later, National Public Housing Confer- 
ence. 1948. 

15The Negro Ghetto, Robert C. Weaver. 
1948. 
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munity fundamentally and in ways that 
should not be undertaken in ignorance 
of the issues at stake. . . Significant be- 
yond its size in most communities is the 
problem of minorities: certainly the 
planner is on his mettle when dealing 
with their problems, so that his approach 
should be statesmanlike as well as un- 
biased and humane.!® 


Although aware of undemocratic 
results of neighborhood planning 
and building, some housing plan- 
ners have argued that the concept 
was not created for purposes of 
class discrimination but that it had 
just been misused to that end. That 
the concept itself may be faulty both 
in sociological and physical impli- 
cations they have not paused to ques- 
tion. 

Toward a Solution 

Since the neighborhood unit con- 
cept must be rejected for its struc- 
tural inadequacies, sociological im- 
possibilities, and the proven fact 
that it lends itself as an instrument 
for implementing segregation, the 
question is raised as to what: con- 
stitutes an adequate and acceptable 
basis for the planning of residential 
areas. This problem, however, is not 
susceptible of facile solution and 
only the direction in which planning 
may proceed can be suggested. In 
fact, it is doubtful that a definite 
answer can ever be formulated in 
view of our constantly changing 
ways of life. Steps toward the goals 
of residential area safety, conven- 
ience, and amenity can only be 
achieved by close collaboration be- 
tween sociologists, political scien- 
tists, physical planners and archi- 
tects, health experts 
and the people whose lives are in- 
volved in the planning. 


economists, 


The following principles are sug- 
gested as lines along which the de- 
velopment of sound planning should 
proceed. 

1—Frank re-examination of con- 
cepts and methods utilized in plan- 
ning. 

2—Recognition of the fact that 
the city is an ever-changing, dy- 
namic organism. 

3—Planning for all citizens ac- 
cording to standards developed on a 
sound and democratic basis and not 
in terms of local areas in a manner 
that requires setting one area and 
one group against another. 

4—Recognition of the relationship 
of city planning to metropolitan area 
factors. 


16The Journal of the American Institute 
of Planners. Spring 1948. 














5—Reconsideration of agency and 
lobby proposals and standards for 
railroads, terminals, traffic-ways, and 
transit locations in relation to resi- 
dential developments. 

6—Recognition that utilization of 
the results of research is the only 
sound basis for planning. 

It can not be stressed too much 
that city planners not only need to 
take advantage of the research that 
has already been done on the char- 
acter of city life but need to pose 
relevant problems for further re- 
search for themselves and for stu- 
dents of urban life. For example, 
Svend Riemer of the University of 
Wisconsin points to areas in which 
research is greatly needed. 

We need information on the reasons 
which induce the population to move to 
the periphery of our large urban centers. 
‘ There are no comparative studies 
which investigate the relative advantages 
of family living in either peripheral or 
central urban locations, in either mixed 
or relatively homogeneous neighborhoods. 
; There is absolutely no information 
available upon family housing histories 
which would make it possible for us to 
consider the advantages held by different 
parts of the city for different phases of 
the family-life cycle. . . 17 

Clyde Hart has also raised an im- 
portant question regarding the 
nature of city life. 

The very concept of the community as 
a sociological unit must be revised. Much 
of the thought and theory of the com- 
munity appeared at a time when the com- 
munity was in actuality a thing far differ- 
ent from what it is today. People today 
identify with groups larger than the com- 
munity. Many today reside in a com- 
munity, in contrast to living in a com- 
munity as was true in the past.15 

Many planners have accepted un- 
questioningly the assumption that 
groups of diverse ethnic and _ re- 
ligious backgrounds can not live 
together harmoniously in the same 
“neighborhood” and that the set- 
tlement of one cultural group in an 
area inhabited by another automati- 
cally depresses property values. De- 
spite much evidence to the contrary, 
such assumptions are widely ac- 
cepted in the planning profession. 
These, too, are assumptions that raise 
problems to which planners ought 
to seek answers through research. 

Still further problems for research 
in housing have been pointed out by 
Louis Wirth as follows: 

P sociological research in housing 
might well be concerned to a much greater 
17Land Economics. “Escape into Decen- 
tralization?” by Svend Riemer. February 
1948. 

1SNew York Times, Dr. Clyde Hart, Di- 
rector, National Opinion Research Council. 
May 6, 1946. 
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degree than it has been with the structure 
of communities and their relationship to 
the general pattern of the city . . . the 
phenomena of invasion and succession of 
different population groups in specific areas 
of the city: . the attitudes underlying 
the resistance to the invasion of strange 
racial and ethnic groups, the methods used 
to block this invasion, and the alternative 
methods that might be used for building 
sound communities in which people of 
various economic strata and racial and 
ethnic characteristics can live together 
amicably: the relationship of place of 
work to place of residence and the role 
of transportation in the general pattern 
of living.!9 


Now Is the Time .. . 

Plans are now being laid for the 
building of millions of new homes. 
The present, then, is the opportune 
time to determine how and where 
such housing will be built—to es- 
cape the rigid patterns of the past, 
the social stratification, the ethnic 
and racial segregation, the prema- 
ture blight. Although one can not 
now point to a substitute for the 
simple “neighborhood” unit concept 
as a basis for city planning, it is 
certain that a greater understanding 
through research as to the nature o: 
city life, the character of city growth 
and population composition will im- 
measurably contribute to sound and 
realistic planning. Perhaps the 
solution may be the “planning dis- 
trict” advocated by Henry Churchill, 
Sergei Grimm, and others. It may 
be unbroken residential develop- 
ment with facilities spaced accord- 
ing to a metropolitan pattern. It 
may be a variation of the communi- 
ty-sized areas as proposed by Louis 
Wirth and Ernest Grunsfeld. 


Perhaps in the future planners 
will agree with the brash “young” 
planner who, when asked: “What is 
the neighborhood theory ?”—replied ; 
“Oh, it is a fad picked up by tech- 
nicians who have not yet reached 
the maturity of the well rounded 
planner.” 


19THE JouRNAL oF Hovsine, “Socio- 
logical Research Is Needed in Field of 
Housing,” by Louis Wirth. June 1948. 
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NICOLA GIULII— 


Citizen Housing Leader 


For the past 14 years Nicola 
Giulii of Los Angeles has been con- 
tinuously active, both locally and 
nationally, as a citizen housing lead- 
er. In July, he accepted an appoint- 
ment from Mayor Fletcher Bowron 
for his third term of four years as 
a commissioner of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Los Angeles, 
which thus will lengthen to 18 years 
his record of volunteer housing serv- 
ice. On August 9, his fellow Hous- 
ing Authority commissioners elected 
him to his eleventh term as their 
chairman—a position he has held 
every year since 1938. 

Mr. Giulii’s first contribution to 
housing occurred in 1934, when, as a 
leading citizen, he was appointed to 
the Los Angeles Municipal Housing 
Commission—one of the two munici- 
pal housing agencies then in ex- 
istence in the entire country (the 
other was the Milwaukee Board of 
Public Land Commissioners). He 
stayed with the Commission until 
1938. when the Housing Authority 
was organized and he was named to 
its original five-man board of com- 
missioners. This long period of serv- 





hood” ? 





WHAT DO YOU THINK... 
about planning the city around “neighborhood” units? 
Isaacs raised enough questions in your mind about the “neighbor- 
hood” to encourage you to participate in the development of a new 
or modified concept of a basic planning unit? What elements of 
the environment outside the home contribute to social life without 
detracting from individual and family growth? Can these elements 
be “planned” into new housing developments . . . new towns 
redeveloped central urban areas? 


Has Mr. 


Why not send the JouRNAL your comments on the “neighbor- 
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ice to the ideal of housing progress 
in Los Angeles is recognized in the 
title that he carries in that city: “Los 
Angeles’ Senior Houser.” 
Active in NAHO 

Nationally, Mr. Giulii- has been 
active in NAHO since its organization 
in 1933. He was a member of the 
Board of Governors for the year 
1934-1935, after which he served as 
a NAHO Vice-President for three 
vears—then, in 1940 he was elected 
the Association's President. On re- 
tiring as NAHO President. the As- 
sociation’s membership adopted a 
resolution in “high appreciation” of 
Mr. Giulii’s “very able services to the 
Association,” recognizing that his 
term of office had begun during the 
difhcult period when many housing 
authorities were opening their first 
projects for occupancy and when 
housing management problems were 
looming large. During Mr. Giulii’s 
term of office. therefore. the Associa- 
tion organized a Management Divi- 
sion. Following his year as NAHO 
President, Mr. Giulii served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors for 
six years. He has also served as a 
member of the Board of Directors 
of the National Public Housing Con- 
ference. 

Full-Time Volunteer 

Although Mr. Giulii has now re- 
tired from active business affairs, dur- 
ing the early years of his housing 
service, he was still heading up the 
huge Guasti-Giulii Winery, of which 
he was a founder. Currently, he de- 
votes most of his energies to housing, 
slum clearance, and city planning 
activities. He took time off during 
the past year, however, to tour 
Europe, studying many of the pro- 
posed plans for rebuilding war 
damaged cities. At the request of 
the Italian government, he served as 
Italian representative for the collec- 
tion and distribution of the supplies 
donated by the American people to 
columnist Drew Pearson’s famous 
Friendship Train. He went to Italy 
in connection with the distribution 
of these supplies and drew special 
commendation from Mr. Pearson in 
one of the “Washington Merry-Go- 
Round” columns (see January 1948 
JourNAL OF Housinc, page 22). 

The Los Angeles Authority's pro- 
gram now represents more than 
13.500 units of low-rental, war, and 
veterans housing, sheltering some 
55.000 people. Mr. Giulii often says 
that all the effort he, has put be- 
hind this program—which is the third 
largest in the country — “has come 
from his heart.” 
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EN ROUTE... 
the delegates will stop for luncheon 
at Alderbrook Inn. 


IN BREMERTON ... 
in addition to seeing the Navy Yard there, a housing 
tour will include Westpark—a 600-unit low-rental 
project. One of the Westpark homes is pictured above. 
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. will sail down Hood’s Canal on a 
pre-convention tour to Bremerton’s Navy 
Yard, pictured on the cover of this issue 


of the Journal. 





Delegates to NAHO’s Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
Seattle — October 13, 14, 15, 16 














COMING... 


to the 15th Annual Meeting 
will be delegates from every part of the country. 


As of 


mid-August hotel reservations had come in from 30 
states, the District of Columbia, Canada, Puerto Rico, 


and Hawaii. 


The numbers registered from each state, 


including some 75 wives and family members, are noted 


below: 
Alabama 
Arizona 
California 
Connecticut 


District of Columbia 


Florida 
Ceorgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


_ 


Ww — 
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Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Canada 
Hawaii . 
Puerto Rico 
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QO Ocieber 7 Delegates to NAHO’s Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
2 Seattle — October 13, 14, 15, 16 


will ride across Seattle's famous 
floating bridge over Lake Washington on 
a tour of housing developments of the 
housing authorities of Seattle, Renton, 
and King County. 





IN RENTON... 
the delegates will see not only a 3000- 
unit war housing program, but the Boeing 
plant, as pictured right. 






IN KING COUNTY... IN SEATTLE... 







the delegates will take a look at the Housing Authority's delegates will see not only low-rental and war housing 
50-unit low-rental project of single family dwellings, but G. |. students dormitories at the University of Wash- 
located in the Cascade Mountains at the rural mining ington, transferred from Renton, where they formerly 
community of Black Diamond. served as was worker housing. 
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HHFA Reports on Its First Year’s Operations 
RAYMOND M. FOLEY 


Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency 


On July 27 of this year the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency com- 
pleted its first 12 months of operation 
as the government's first permanent 
unified housing agency. 

The agency's first year was one of 
almost record home production. It 
was also one, however, of increasing 
costs and prices and consequently in- 
creasing problems, particularly to a 
growing number of families of mod- 
erate or limited means whose pros- 
pects for relief in the housing short- 
age grew less as living costs rose. 

Early in the HHFA’s first year, it 
became evident that this was to be a 
year of transition. High levels of 
production were being reached. The 
primary need became that of direct- 
ing production into housing at lower 
cost and of the most needed types. 

The HHFA was set up on a peace- 
time concept. It no longer exercised 
those far-reaching powers and con- 
trols over privately built housing that 
had characterized the war and im- 
mediate postwar period. It assumed 
the role of aiding the homebuilder 
to produce and the home buyer to 
obtain more housing. 

The HHFA Role 

The most important function of 
the new agency, therefore, was not 
to undertake new programs but to 
marshal and correlate those activities 
still assigned to the government in a 
manner that would support a high 
level of homebuilding yet tend to 
direct more of it into the lower cost 
and rental fields. 

Its efforts toward this end, while 
not easy to document, were none the 
less real. They included energetic 
and successful efforts to interest and 
aid private investors in a greater vol- 
ume of rental housing, studies and 
recommendations for measures that 
would help divert more home pro- 
duction into the areas of greater 
need, and an expansion of those serv- 
ices that offered most hope of meet- 
ing the more critical needs, such as 
special assistance in working with 
investors, builders, and local com- 
munities in relieving the acute hous- 
ing pressure on minority groups. 

The results of the emphasis on 
more rental housing were showing 
very substantial results at the time 
of the temporary suspension, on 
April 30, of the rental housing aids 
under Title VI of the National Hous- 
ing Act, administered by the Federal 
Housing Administration. For the 
first five months of 1948, the Bureau 
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of Labor Statistics reports that multi- 
family and two-family dwelling units 
started, a large part of them under 
FHA commitments, accounted for 
21.1 per cent of the total units begun 
compared to 12.8 per cent in 1947. 

Developments in minority housing, 
while only the beginning of what was 
needed, have provided significant and 
hopeful projects, such as those in 
Savannah, Georgia, and Orlando, 
Florida, where vigorous local action 
has received the full encouragement 
and aid of the agency. 

New Measures 

The Housing Act of 1948, passed 
at the special session of Congress and 
signed by the President on August 
10, provides the agency with some 
of the measures that it felt would 
be helpful in stimulating more rental 
and moderate cost housing. They are 
largely financing aids that call for 
the active participation of private 
industry to be effective. 

The new legislation also for the 
first time, though within a limited 
sphere, recognized the need for active 
federal cooperation in the field of 
housing research as a means of bring- 
ing about more efficient and less ex- 
pensive production of homes. The 
Act provides authority and funds 
for HHFA to study and promote im- 
provement of building codes and 
standard dimensions and methods of 
assembly of housing materials. 

Lacking in the legislation, how- 
ever, was any means (a) to help re- 
lieve the plight of the lowest income 
groups, (b) to begin to clear slums, 
and (c) to meet rural and farm hous- 
ing needs among those of modest and 
low income. 

Summary of HHFA Activities 

The scope and nature of HHFA’s 
first year of operations is reflected 
in the following brief summary of its 
principal activities: 

A total of 308,633 units, about one- 
third of all housing started, were 
begun under inspections by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, the 
HHFA constituent that administers 
the mortgage insurance program of 
the National Housing Act. The bulk 
of this housing was in the moderate- 
and lower-priced fields, with maxi- 
mum mortgages insured being limited 
in most cases to $8100 or less. 

FHA compliance inspections were 
made on approximately 84,525 units 


in rental projects, about six times the 
number started under FHA inspec- 
tion during the previous 12 months. 
In addition, the FHA provided in- 
surance totaling $624.824.887 for re- 
pair and remodeling of existing prop- 
erties. 

More than 30 per cent of the re- 
corded mortgages under $20.000, 
which reached an all-time high dur- 
ing the 12-month period, wa: handled 
by savings and loan_ institutions 
throughout the country. most of them 
member institutions of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System, which is 
under the Home Loan Bank Board, 
an HHFA constituent. Lending on 
homes by savings and loan institu- 
tions during the totaled 
$3.900.000,000 and accounted for 
slightly less than 30 per cent of the 
number of GI home loans guaranteed 
by the Veterans Administration. 

HHFA’s first anniversary also saw 
the virtual completion of the 258,777- 
unit veterans re-use housing program 
throughout the country. more than 
half of it at colleges for GI students. 
In addition, the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration administered more than 
390,000 units of federally owned war 
housing and administered 
aid for 189,535 low-rent housing 
units, most of it built by local hous- 
ing authorities under the United 
States Housing Act. Sixty-three per 
cent of all occupied units were rented 
by veterans and servicemen. 

HHFA Studies Published 

The Office of the Administrator 
during the year has also carried on a 
number of overall studies in coop- 
eration with other agencies and pri- 
vate industry to advance knowledge 
and progress in design and construc- 
tion methods and materials and to 
stimulate lower costs in housing con- 
struction and design. 

As a result of intensive tests, a uni- 
form plumbing code for housing was 
prepared and issued for review under 
sponsorship of the Agency and a 
Joint Plumbing Code Committee rep- 
resenting government and industry. 
It has won wide-spread attention and 
approval, being already adopted by 
several cities. 

HHFA issues a Technical Bulletin 
periodically to make generally avail- 
able material and information on con- 
struction techniques and tests, on 
building codes, improved and more 
economical house design, and other 
subjects bearing on housing costs and 
standards. 


period 


federal 
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A pamphlet on expansible houses 
has been issued by the Agency and 
another, on The Technique of House 
Nailing, has received wide use 
through apprentice training groups 
in house construction and the in- 
dustry generally. 

A Housing Statistics Handbook was 
issued to clarify and coordinate sta- 
tistical information in the housing 
field. 

A manual on wood construction, 
with special attention to requirements 
in prefabricated houses, was issued 
for general use in homebuilding. 
Other studies and tests have included 
those on moisture condensation con- 
trol and on new-type panels and 
lightweight concrete materials for 
housing use. 

A basic policy for disposition of 
federally owned permanent war hous- 
ing was issued, based on purchase 
preference for veterans but providing 
for consultation with local communi- 
ties and flexibility to meet local situa- 
tions. The continued severe shortage 
of housing in most localities, how- 
ever, has retarded the disposal of 
war housing. 

Emergency Program 

The destruction of Vanport, war 
housing project at Portland, Oregon, 
by flood on May 30 threw the agency 
into emergency operation. The Office 
of the Administrator and PHA com- 
bined forces to rehouse some 1400 
families in other projects and an ad- 
ditional 1200 families are being re- 
housed in temporary accommoda- 
tions, chiefly trailers, provided under 
an emergency authorization by Con- 
gress. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency was established under the 
President’s Reorganization Plan No. 
3, approved by the Senate and effec- 
tive July 27, 1947. It was set up as 
a permanent overall federal hous- 
ing agency and succeeded the Na- 
tional Housing Agency, in which fed- 
eral housing operations had been 
combined on a temporary wartime 
basis. 

In addition to the HHFA Adminis- 
trator, the agency's directing officials 
are: William K. Divers, Chairman, 
and J. Alston Adams and O. K. La- 
Roque, who constitute the bi-partisan 

board that administers the Home 
Loan Bank Board; Franklin D. 
Richards, Commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration; and 
John T. Egan, Commissioner of the 
Public Housing Administration. 

The operating programs of the 
HHFA are carried out through its 
(Continued column three, page 234) 
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WISCONSIN 

Veterans Housing Authority Urged to 

Widen Services, Prepare New Program 
What steps the Wisconsin Veterans 

Housing Authority should take this 

year to provide “broad and imagina- 

tive state-wide leadership in veterans 


housing matters” were outlined in 
a 30-page report approved by the 
Authority's board on 
August 6. The report was prepared 
by Gordon E. Howard, temporary 
consultant to the Authority, on leave 
from his research post at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


governing 


Within a week after the report was 
submitted, Authority Director Arthur 
G. Field set to work to enlarge his 
staff to carry out its recommenda- 
tions. As of August 20, appoint- 
ments to two key were an- 
nounced: Phil A. Doyle to head up 
research and community 
and Victor Bringe as a research as- 
sociate. The Authority has a $100.- 
000 annual budget set up by the 
1947 state veterans housing act. 

The Authority should begin work 
immediately on two major fronts, 
Mr. Howard recommended, first to 
prepare the groundwork for re-enact- 
ment of the state housing grant pro- 
gram on a workable basis 
and, second, regardless of the out- 
come of the state grants, to develop 
other housing services for Wisconsin 
veterans. As reported in the April 
JourRNAL, page 107, the $8 million 
program of veterans housing grants 
to localities was ruled out by the 
state supreme court in March because 
it violated a _ constitutional ban 
against spending state funds for in- 
ternal improvements. In June a 
special session of the state legis- 
lature took the first step in amend- 
ing the constitution to make the 
program possible (see July Journat, 
page 186). Final adoption of the 
amendment will depend on approval 
of the regular session next January 
and then by Wisconsin voters in a 
referendum next spring. 


spots 


services 


sound. 


Assuming favorable action on re- 
viving the state program, the report 
pointed out that local authorities 
throughout the state should be ready 
to begin construction as soon as the 
constitutional problem is cleared up. 
To help put localities in a position 








— 


B| 


to take immediate advantage of an- 
ticipated legislation, the report 
called upon the State Authority to 
begin at once to: 

1—Take the initiative in formulat- 
ing a legislative program, to have 
drafts of a proposed program and 
perfecting legislation ready when the 
legislature meets in January. 

2—Find the answers to questions 
that must be 
nancial aid program can be carried 


resolved before a fi- 
out—such questions as type of fi- 
nancing, design, conversions vs. new 
construction. use of prefabs. ete. 

3—Stimulate and assist 
to make preparations for 
building, such as determining hous- 


localities 
advance 


ing needs, selecting and acquiring 
sites, drawing up plans, ete. 
Although the report emphasized 
the “most pressing” job of prepar- 
ing for the state financial aid pro- 
gram, it also clear that the 
Authority's research and 
service responsibilities “are equally 
important in the longer run.” It out- 
lined broader under 
three major headings, as follows: 
1—Community services, including 
(a) helping local groups determine 
veterans housing needs and related 


made 
general 


these services 


market studies, (b) promoting vacan- 
cy listing services and conversions 
of older buildings, (c) advising 
veterans groups on cooperative hous- 
ing. (d) maintaining a statistical 
reference and reporting service, and 
(e) maintaining a housing library. 

2-——Research on obstacles to veter- 
ans housing construction, including 
such problems as competition of 
non-essential 


construction, labor 


supply. building codes. 
3—Publications, including (a) 
continuation and expansion of the 


Authority's newsletter, (b) an an- 


nual report, to be published not 
later than December 1, 1948, and 
{c) a semi-popular summary of 


state housing legislation. 


NEW JERSEY 
State-Wide Housing Market Survey 
Under Way 


To find out exactly what the hous- 
ing picture is like now—two years 
after the start of New Jersey's $41 
million  state-aided program—the 
New Jersey Public Housing and De- 
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velopment Authority last month sent 
out questionnaires to every city and 
town in the state. 

First question the communities 
have to answer is: “Is there a hous- 
ing shortage in your community?” 
Each locality is also asked to list 
how many veterans and nonveterans 
need housing; how many units pri- 
vate enterprise can supply during the 
next two years; and how much 
vacant land is available for building 
sites. The Authority also wants to 
know whether cities prefer tempo- 
rary, permanent, or rehabilitated 
structures. Finally, it wants to know 
whether the current program of 
joint city-state responsibility is satis- 
factory, the state paying for the 
buildings and the locality supplying 
sites and utilities. 


CALIFORNIA 
Redevelopment Agency Loses Funds, 
Calls for More State Housing Action 


Just seven months after the No- 
vember 1947 date when California’s 
Governor Warren appointed the 
State Redevelopment Agency, the 
Agency was forced out of business 
for lack of funds. The original law 
setting up the Agency (Chapter 
1515, Laws of 1947) had appropri- 
ated $77,000 for its operation 
through June 1948 but, because the 
1948 session of the California legis- 
lature failed by one vote to make 
any appropriation beyond that date, 
the Agency had to close its office 
in Sacramento on June 30. 

Unless the 1949 session acts fa- 
vorably, the Agency will officially 
die 91 days after the close of that 
session—in accordance with a special 
provision written into Chapter 1515. 
In the meantime, however, Chair- 
man L. Deming Tilton and the other 
members of the Agency will hold 
occasional meetings at their own 
expense to keep alive their contacts 
with housing legislative committees 
and to plan for future work pro- 
grams in the event funds are voted 
next year. 

The story of the legal and legis- 
lative background of the Agency’s 
current situation is briefly told in 
its first report to the governor, is- 
sued in June. However, the major 
part of the report looks to the 
future, calling the governor's atten- 
tion to six kinds of housing service 
that the Agency could and should 
perform. “The resourcefulness and 
ability of state government through- 
out the nation are measured today 
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1949 NAHO OFFICERS AND BOARD NOMINATED 


On August 4 the 1948 NAHO Nominating Committee headed by 
Kelsey Volner of New York met in Washington to nominate NAHO 
officers and Board members to be elected via a mail ballot. Ballots 
will be distributed to all active NAHO members not less than 20 
days before the Association’s Annual Meeting (October 13-16) 
with votes to be cast and ballots returned to NAHO’s Chicago office 
by October 10. 

Following is the slate recommended by a majority of the Nomi- 
nating Committee (full roster of the Committee appears in the June 
JOURNAL, page 153). 

Officers to Serve for the Year 1948-1949 
President—Pavu. W. Houser, Jr., Executive Director, 

Housing Authority of the City of Renton, Washington 
Vice-Presidents—JoserH A. Fow.er, Executive Director and Secre- 

tary, Memphis Housing Authority, and Joun I. Ropinson, Chair- 

man, Springfield (Massachusetts) Housing Authority 
Board Members for Three Years 1948-1951 
Joun W. Bearp, Secretary-Executive Director, Housing Authority of 
the City and County of San Francisco 
E. W. Bium, Executive Director, Housing Authority of the City of 


Houston 

Baltimore City 

City of Meridian, Mississippi 
of Pittsburgh 


the City of Vallejo 





THe Reverend Don FRANK Fenn, Chairman, Housing Authority of 
W. W. Georce, Executive Director, The Housing Authority of the 
CLARENCE C. Kien, Administrator, Housing Authority of the City 
James D. RicHArpson, Executive Director, Housing Authority of 

Present Board members whose terms expire this year are: 
LawreNcE M. Cox, Norfolk, Virginia; JosepH A. FowLer, Memphis; 
Muriet A. Mawer, Seattle; Joun I. Ropinson, Springfield, Massa- 


chusetts; GeorcGe E. STEPHAN, Paso Robles and San Luis Obispo, 
California; KeELsey Voiner, New York City. 








by official attitudes toward housing 
questions,” the report says. “In 
many respects they transcend all 
others in importance. The challenge 
to California now is to move for- 
ward in this field, to understand the 
needs of its people, and to offer help 
to them in their efforts to secure bet- 
ter homes.” 

The work that needs to be done, 
the report goes on to say, covers 
(1) research as a basis for setting 
state housing policy, including find- 
ing facts on population, building 
costs, land assembly, price brackets, 
etc.; (2) studies to determine tim- 
ing and methods of disposing of 
temporary war housing; (3) analy- 
sis of ways to encourage construc- 
tion of rental housing; (4) coordi- 
nation of work toward establishing 
a uniform state-wide building code: 
(5) critical examination of the role 
of the state in building public low- 
rent housing; and (6) financial aid 
to localities for redevelopment of 
blighted areas. 


During the 1948 session, the Cali- 
fornia legislature approved one 
major change in the redevelopment 
formula by making it legally possi- 
ble for cities to write down costs of 
blighted land by as much as 50 per 
cent, instead of a maximum of 10 per 
cent as originally provided. This 
change was put into effect by Chap- 
ter 21, Laws of 1948—an amend- 
ment to the state’s basic redevelop- 
ment law, the Community Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1945. Neither the 
original act nor the amendment 
makes any provision for state fi- 
nancial assistance to localities for 
this purpose. 


CONNECTICUT 
State Housing Aid Upped to $45 Million 
A special session of the Connecti- 
cut legislature this month boosted 
the state’s housing program to $45 
million. On August 25 it added $30 
million more of state credit to back 
local authority bonds for moderate- 
rental veterans housing. 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


The NAHO Board met in Wash- 
ington for the two days August 5 
and 6. Major decisions taken at the 
time were as follows: 

1949 Annual Meeting—Boston was 
chosen for the place of NAHO’s 
1949 Annual Meeting. Headquarters 
for the meeting will be the Hotel 
Statler on November 13-16, 1949. 

Architectural Competition — The 
joard heard a preliminary report 
from Robert Lealand Hunter, of Fort 
Worth, Chairman of NAHO’s Archi- 
tectural Design Committee, on sug- 
gested procedures for sponsoring a 
design competition among architec- 
tural students. Mr. Hunter felt that 
such a competition should not be 
limited to design for public housing, 
but should include any housing for 
low-income families. Also, he sug- 

ested that ig competition should be 
ceeded in a way that would build up 
interest in planning as well as hous- 
ing. Some alternative proposals 
were presented on how the contest 
could be sponsored: (1) either by 
NAHO alone or in cooperation with 
other organizations; (2) either 
nation wide or on a regional basis, 
with winners to compete later on 
in a national contest. 

NAHO Annual Award for Dis- 
tinguished Service—Acting on a pro- 
posal that NAHO should make an 
annual award at the Annual Meet- 
ing to an outstanding citizen for 
distinguished service in the field of 
low-rent housing or slum clearance, 
the Board appointed a special com- 
mittee to go into the entire questior 
of policies and procedures and re- 
port back to the next Board meet- 
ing. Since the Board will not meet 
again until the time of the Annual 
Meeting in Seattle. no such award 
will be presented this year. 


NATIONAL NAHO COMMITTEES MEET 

Three NAHO Committees met in 
Washington this month as follows. 

PHA-LHA Relations — Major sub- 
jects discussed at the PHA-LHA Re- 
tions Committee meeting on August 
1 were reorganization plans of the 
Public Housing Administration and 
certain accounting and budget pro- 
cedures in federally owned develop- 
ments operated by local authorities. 

Management—At its August 6 
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meeting the Committee worked on 
plans for participating at NAHO’s 
Annual Meeting this October. The 
Committee will be in charge of three 
round tables at the Meeting, covering 
different phases of management oper- 
ations. Committee members in ad- 
dition to those listed in the April 
and May JourNALs (pages 108 and 
134, respectively) are as 
J. R. Adams, Seattle; Florence T. 
Conlin, Washington, D. C.; George 
R. Hutchinson, Vallejo; and Mrs. 
Romie Stewart, Grand Prairie, Texas. 

Maintenance This Committee 
held a two-day meeting on August 
16 and 17, also for the purpose of 
developing plans for the three round 
tables it will conduct at NAHO’s 
Annual Meeting in Seattle. New Com- 
mittee members added since the first 
roster was published in the April 
JOURNAL, page 108, arc: Caspian S. 
Holt, Portsmouth, Virginia; Leonard 
W. Smith, Cincinnati; and Syl 
Hidinger, Pittsburgh. 


follow S: 


Five of NAHO’s seven regional 
councils will hold regional meetings 
this fall—beginning with the Middle 
Atlantic Regional Conference in New 
York City on September 9 and 10 
and winding up the program year 
with the Pacific Northwest meet- 
ing in Seattle on October 12. the 
day before the opening of NAHO’s 
15th Annual Meeting. Time and 
place of the New England Regional 
Conference had not yet been fixed 
as of the time the JOURNAL went to 
press, but the tentative program 
called for a two-day meeting in Bos- 
ton in mid-September. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC CONFERENCE 
Emphasis of the Middle Atlantic 
Regional Conference will be on 


maintenance and management prob- 
lems in public housing, with a full 
afternoon's panel discussion sched- 
uled for each of these subjects. 
In addition, the program will have 
a session devoted to the responsi- 
bility of states and public housing 





also, a luncheon session, at 
which the featured speaker will be 
Congressman Frank Buchanan of 
Pennsylvania. Guests at the meeting 
will include NAHO President Ray O. 
Edwards, NAHO Executive Director 
Robert D. Sipprell, and PHA Region 
Il Director William P. Seaver. The 
meeting will be held at New York 
City’s Hotel New Yorker for the two 
days September 9 and 10. 


and, 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 
The Casa de Vallejo Hotel will 
be the headquarters for the Pacific 
Southwest Regional Conference in 
Vallejo on September 13 and 14. 
Feature of the meeting will be small 
separate 
froups 


sessions for specialized 
commissioners, executive 
managers, 


and also for specialized subjects 


directors, comptrollers 
such as property and procurement, 
maintenance, personnel, budget con- 
trol, applications, collections and 
evictions. There will be one general 
session on public relations and on 
the second afternoon the entire con- 
ference will come together to hear 
reports on the separate sessions. 
Luncheon meetings will be held on 
both days and the conference will 
wind up with the president's ball. 


SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 

“Public relations will hold most 
of the limelight” of the Southwest 
Regional Conference at 
Christi’s Hotel Breakers on Septem- 
ber 20-22. writes Southwest President 
Finley Vinson. The plan is to broad- 
cast NAHO 
speech to the conterence over a local 
radio station. President Edwards will 


( orpus 


President Edwards’ 


address the meeting immediately 
after a workshop demonstration at 
which a member of the regional pub- 
lic relations committee will inter- 
view the program director of the 
Another public rela- 
tions device will be a tour of ¢ orpus 
Christi slums. 

Other major conference speakers 
will be Abner Silverman of Chicago 
and Dr. Wil R. Johnson, Commis- 
sioner of the Galveston Authority. 
The meeting will also feature work- 


radio station. 


ing sessions on maintenance prob- 
lems and on such management ques- 
tions as determining incomes and 
rent scales of low-rent families that 
have secondary wage earners. 
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Conthuction »” Maintenance 





“Means of Improving Appearance” of Housing Projects Studied 


An official sub-committee of the 
British Ministry of Health has just 
published a set of recommendations 
on The Appearance of Housing Es- 
tates,| based on tours of existing 
municipally owned housing develop- 
ments throughout England and on 
surveys of opinion among housing 
officials and agencies. Excerpts from 
the report of this Sub-Committee on 
the Means of Improving the Ap- 
pearance of Local Authority Hous- 
ing Estates appear below. 

“General View of the Problem’”’ 

“We should like to emphasize at 
the outset that we found many local 
authority estates which are well laid 
out and attractive in appearance and 
which clearly form a pleasant and 


neighbourly background for real 
community life. But we have 
come across many other estates 


where all individuality and homeli- 
ness have been lost in endless rows 
of identical semi-detached houses. 
The depressing appearance of these 
estates is very largely due to mo- 
notony in design and layout and to 
the repetition of the same architec- 
tural unit in dull straight rows or 
in severe geometrical road patterns 
which bear no relation to the under- 
lying landscape features. Very often 
no attempt appears to have been 
made to incorporate the houses 
themselves into the landscape and 
they remain as harsh and bare as on 
the day the builder left them. In 
many instances it is only too clear 
that inadequate care has been exer- 
cised in the choice of site, and that 
any odd piece of land which hap- 
pened not to have been used for 
other purposes has been thought 
good enough for municipal hous- 
ing, regardless of its surroundings. 
The architecture of individual houses 
is not infrequently deplorable. . . . 
Wher to bad design is added the 
use of hideous and shoddy materials 

the problem set this Commit- 
tee is posed’in its most intractable 
form.” 


1 The Appearance of Housing Estates. 
Sub-Committee on Means of Improving the 
Appearance of Tocal Authority Housing 
Estates, Central Housing Advisory Commit- 
tee, Ministry of Health. 1948. 28pp. Six- 
pence. His Maiesty’s Stationery Office, 
London, England. 
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With that preamble, the Commit- 
tee gets down to its recommenda- 
tions. Its major emphasis is on im- 
proved landscaping rather than the 
actual design of the buildings. It 
says: “Nothing affects the appear- 
ance of an estate more than the 
presence or absence of trees, and par- 
ticularly large trees, and many es- 
tates suffer today from past failure 
to preserve existing trees and to 
plant more. While in general local 
authorities now preserve these where 
possible, we wish to emphasize the 
importance of designing layouts in 
relation to existing trees, and above 
all, the paramount necessity of 
planting more forest trees. Addi- 
tional planting appears to have been 
almost entirely limited to small trees 
which, though they make their own 
contribution to the appearance of 
the estate, can never fulfil the im- 
portant function of balancing the ef- 
fect produced by numbers of similar 
houses. Forest trees mature slowly. 
but our housing estates are designed 
to stand long enough to see the 
growth of many varieties to their 
full size and adequate provisions 
should be made for this, even 
though the benefits will not be felt 
for many years. By planting quick- 
growing trees with forest trees and 
removing them as the latter develop 
it is possible to combine the ad- 
vantages of short-term with long- 
term policy. Such planting can best 
be done when the estate is first 
planned, since adequate space is 
recessary for the grouping of such 
trees in relation to the buildings pro- 
posed, and to enable them to be 
used for wind-breaks, for the reduc- 
tion of dust, smoke and noise, and 
as features of the estate. Such im- 
portant groups require special po- 
sitions according to wind direction 
and other governing factors of the 
site. Although forest trees may be 
in themselves unsuitable for road- 
side planting, their correct placing 
may reduce the need for regular 
avenues.” 

The report proposes that rather 
than planting roadside trees—trees 
that stretch in straight rows up and 
down a street—these trees should be 


planted on the front lawns or gar- 
dens of the housing units. Such an 
arrangement not only protects the 
trees, the subcommittee says, but “is 
likely to encourage the tenant's pride 
and interest both in his own garden 
and in other trees upon the estate.” 
Hedges — Fences 

Hedges and fences get a major 
share of attention in the report, also. 
Front lawns and gardens if well 
kept, the subcommittee feels, can 
add so much to the overall beauty 
of an estate that fencing may do 
more harm than good. If used at 
all, their height should be kept to 
a maximum of 3 feet. On the other 
hand, hedges and fences around the 
back yards should be encouraged as 
a means of providing family priva- 
cy. 

Hedges are cited in the report as 
preferable to fencing. “With the ex- 
ception of closeboard fencing or a 
brick wall, nothing makes so suc- 
cessful a screen as a good hedge of 
sufficient height. . .. We recommend 
that hedge planting should be more 
extensively undertaken by local au- 
thorities and that whatever hedge is 
planted the local authority should 
undertake its maintenance during the 
first three years and so ensure that 
it is properly cut at the outset.” 

Another recommendation is: “For 
the purpose of giving privacy to 
back gardens it is important that 
houses and groups of houses should 
be linked by a wall, or by the struc- 
ture of any out-buildings. Such a 
link would also conceal the family 
washing and its lines, and for this 
reason the treatment at street corners 
is important so as to avoid the ex- 
tensive view from the road of the 
back premises which obtains in cer- 
tain layouts. Such walls have the 
additional advantage of protecting 
the back gardens from draughts be- 
tween houses.” 

Vines 

The value of vines as a project 
beauty aid is emphasized. “Except in 
those cases where a house is archi- 
tecturally so satisfactory that the ad- 
dition of creepers (vines) would de- 
tract from rather than add to its 
beauty, it is accepted that creepers 
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SOUTH CAROLINA BUILDER UNDERTAKES EXTENSIVE FHA PROGRAM IN PUERTO RICO 
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Shown above are two shots of Bay View, a 256-unit sale 
development in Catana, across the bay from San juan, Puerto 
These five-room concrete and stucco homes, built to 
sell at prices ranging from $8500 to $11,000, make up one 
section of an extensive housing program launched by builder 
Other developments 
undertaken by Mr. Long with Title VI FHA financing include 
recently completed Caparra Heights—480-family development 
similar to Bay View and located in San Juan—and Puerto Nuevo, 
called ‘‘the world’s largest private housing project.” 


Rico. 


L. D. Long of Charleston, South Carolina. 





may have great decorative value in 
themselves, and cam do much to 
soften the bareness and diversify the 
monotony of housing estates. : 
We recommend that in all appropri- 
ate active encouragement 
should be given to tenants to plant 
suitable light creepers and 
trees against their houses.” 
Grass 
Observing the widespread damage 
to grassy areas along sidewalks and 
paths, the Sub-Committee says “It is 
generally recognized that if the 
footpath is narrow the grass will 
not survive, and that it is equally 
difficult to maintain if the verge (the 
grassy strip) itself is narrow. Foot- 
paths and verges both need to be 
wider than has often been the case 
in the past, and it is clear that, gener- 
ally speaking, verges must not be 
planned in close proximity to bus 
stops, school entrances and shopping 
centres. ... Where a green is raised 
a foot or so above the level of the 
footpath it appears 
further protection from passersby. 
This is a method of treating small 
grass space which can look extreme- 
ly attractive and of which sufficient 
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use has not been made, and where the 
nature of the site permits we strong- 
ly recommend it for future consider- 
ation by local authorities. It should 
sometimes be possible to use for 
this purpose the soil excavated when 
digging foundations. 


“A major difficulty . is the tend- 
ency for any open space to be used 
by children as a playground. The 
fact that there are large numbers 
of children on most municipal es- 
tates and that it is consequently verv 
dificult to preserve trees, shrubs and 
of all kinds, 
to consider the extent to which play- 
grounds could provide an outlet for 
the energies of children which might 
the risk of 
Many provide 
small playgrounds, often asphalted 
and provided with swings and other 
equipment, but what the older chil- 
dren need is rather an open grass 


open spaces led us 


reduce damage else- 


where. authorities 


space of a considerable size, not 
levelled. but left with an uneven 
surface and any natural features 


such as hedges, ditches and bushes 
which it may contain. Here children 


could be free of the restrictions 









To cover between 700 and 800 acres, Puerto Nuevo is ex- 
pected to contain 6000 units built at a total cost of $30 mil- 
One thousand homes have already been completed; 
others are going up at the rate of nearly 50 a day. 
of poured concrete reinforced with steel bars, five-room Puerto 
Nuevo homes are to be installed with electric lights, plumbing, 
and, in place of conventional window panes made unnecessary 
by the tropical climate, aluminum shutters. 
for $4000, Puerto Nuevo is expected to draw occupants from 
San Juan's two largest slum districts, El Fanguito and La Perla. 
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Designed to sell 


which must apply on other parts of 
the estate, and generally indulge in 
not be 
should 


those activities which could 
permitted We 


welcome experiments made on these 


elsew here. 


lines.” 
Painting 
appearance produced 


“The 


by houses built of 


ugly 
unattractive ma- 


terials may be concealed by colour 


washing and rendering i by its 


use, variety and freshness may be 
added to the appearance of an es- 
tate. 
a colour scheme should be carefully 
for the 


in Liverpool, where 


It is important, however, that 


designed whole or part of 
an estate 
colour-wash is applied to rough sur- 
brickwork it 
renewal more frequently than at 10 
Other local au- 


thorities are convinced that in their 


face does not need 


year intervals. . 


areas renewal would have to be more 
frequent. This is an 
which may well be justified in view 
of its We 
recommend the use of colour-wash 
unattractive 


expense 


advantages. therefore 


where an surface may 
be improved. or where its use would 
have the effect of vary:ag the ap- 


numbers of similar 
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houses. . . . Window frames and 
sashes should be painted the same 
colour and the use of white or cream 
paint on these is particularly effec- 
tive. Drab colours and graining of 
all kinds should be avoided, while 
some care should be exercised in the 
use of bright colours, though these 
are useful for points of emphasis.” 
Storage Sheds 

“It has been suggested to us that 
an open lean-to constructed across 
the bottom of the garden, which 
could be closed by the tenant to 
suit his individual would 
form a useful additional store. The 
lack of storage space in most coun- 


needs, 


cil houses is a cause of much un- 
tidiness in back gardens which an 
external store would relieve id 
Apartment-Type Projects 

Most of the foregoing material ap- 
plies to what the British call “cot- 
tage estates’—not to apartment 
house developments. However, the 
report indicates that most of these 
recommendations can be adapted to 
the latter type development: tree 
planting, use of vines, care of 
lawns. Two specific recommen- 
dations are: “Open spaces may al- 
ternatively be paved and _ planted 
with suitable trees, and this more 
formal treatment may be supple- 
mented by the use of large movable 
tubs of concrete or wood to hold 
either shrubs or plants. This may be 
very effective in itself, and has the 
added advantage of avoiding the 
need for railings and allowing the 
tenants the free use of the open 
space. . . . The tenant’s part in the 
adornment of the blocks themselves 
depends primarily on the provisions 
made by the architect for growing 
flowers in window boxes and on 
balconies and we consider that such 
provision should always be made. . .” 


The Role of Tenants 

The third chapter of the report is 
given over entirely to “Remedies 
Depending on the Co-Operation of 
the Tenant.” The committee says: 
“To develop a sense of shared re- 
sponsibility is admittedly a_ diffi- 
cult task and one which probably 
becomes the harder as the estates 
grow largér. ... It should, however. 
be recognized generally that restric- 
tions such as those forbidding the 
planting of creepers or the erection 
of trellises should not be imposed. 
and that whilst some restrictions will 
be inevitable the tenant should be 
left as free as possible to use and 
enjoy his garden in his own way.” 
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SLIDING CLOSET PANELS CUT 
COSTS, ADD SPACE 


To make every inch of closet space 


usable and “get-at-able.” and to re- 
duce construction costs, Harrison. 
Ballard, and Allen, New York hous- 
ing consultants, have designed a slid- 
ing wall panel to replace the expen- 
sive closet door in medium- and low- 
cost housing. The designers claim 
that these panels make possible 100 
per cent efficient use of the closet 
space. since they slide back to bring 
the whole closet area into easy view 
and reach, whereas space use in 
closets using standard door closings 
is only 56 per cent efficient. Space 
for installing wider shelves is another 
advantage that the panels provide. 
Made of Masonite, the panels are 
l4 inches thick. 2 feet wide, and 8 
feet high, reinforced at the sides 
with open seam steel tubing. A chan- 
nel track installed at the floor sill of 
the closet space carries the panel back 
and forth, while another channel 
screwed to the ceiling guides the top. 
The complete assembly panels, 
guides. track—costs approximately 
$21. Shipment is complete with fit- 
tings; installation is quick and easy. 
For further information, write Har- 
rison. Ballard, and Allen, 123 East 
77th Street, New York City. 
ALUMINUM LAP SIDING HAS 
PRE-PAINTED, PERMANENT FINISH 
Periodical painting is said to be 
a thing of the past with a new 
aluminum lap siding that is pre- 
painted at the factory with a special- 
ly developed enamel. According to 
the manufacturer, the infra-red baked 
finish will not chip. crack, or buckle 
so that the aluminum never need be 
repainted. Available in low-gloss 
white. cream, and gray colors, the 
siding comes in standard lengths 12 
feet long by 8 inches wide. Like 
ordirary aluminum siding, it is light- 
weight, fire- and termite-resistant, 
and has a_ patented interlocking 
mechanism to make it weather-re- 
sistant. Sold on an installed basis 
only, the alumnium siding is said 
to cost less than high quality wood 
siding. Price is about $22 per 100 
square feet plus installation. Write 
Alside. Inc., Akron, Ohio. 
STAINLESS STEEL GUTTERS, SPOUTS 
ARE STRONG, CORROSION RESISTANT 
Little or no maintenance is re- 
quired to keep in working order the 


gutters and spouts now being offered 
for sale by the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration. A full line of roof drain- 
age products fabricated from satin 
finished 28-gauge Enduro stainless 
steel is now available: gutter. pipe, 
“Snaptite” eaves trough, and all fit- 
tings. The pipe is plain round, cor- 
rugated corrugated 
The entire system is said 


round. and 
square. 
to be stronger than ordinary steel. 
corrosion resistant. will not “bleed” 
or discolor paint on surrounding sur- 
faces. easy to solder, may be painted. 

W rite for information to the Berger 
Manufacturing Division. Republic 
Steel Corporation, 1038  Beldon 
Avenue, N.E., Canton 15. Ohio. 
MASTIC COMPOUND DAMPROOFS 
CONCRETE BELOW GROUND LEVEL 

Hydrocide 700 is an emulsified 
mastic compound developed to keep 
soil moisture from penetrating con- 
crete and masonry foundations below 
the ground level. Suitable for ap- 
plication to damp surfaces. the com- 
pound produces an elastic, mem- 
brane-like coating that prevents 
moisture from entering masonry 
pores. li contains specially refined 
asphalt reinforced with long-fibered 
asbestos. From four to five gallons 
cover approximately 100 square feet. 
Needs no heating or thinning. Made 
by L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc.. 88 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City 16. 
LIGHT-WEIGHT BUILDING PANEL 
BOTH WORKABLE AND DURABLE 

New to the United States. but in 
use in Switzerland for ten years, a 
semi-structural building panel called 
Durisol is said to combine the work- 
ability of wood with the durability 
of concrete. Light-weight ‘and fire- 
resistant. Durisol is made of chemi- 
cally treated wood shavings mixed 
with cement and shaped under pres- 
sure into panels, slabs. and blocks. 
Said to have excellent soundproofing 
and insulating qualities. Durisol is 
suitable for insulating walls, par- 
titions. roofing and flooring, ex- 
terior walls. and acoustical ceilings. 
It can be used with either wood, 
steel. concrete, or aluminum frame- 
work. Panel units are available in 
various standard sizes from 2 to 5 
inches thick. Easy to erect, they are 
tongue and grooved on the long sides 
and can be nailed, drilled. and cut 
with a saw. Manufactured by Duri- 
sol, Inc., New York City. 
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WHEELBARROW MIST BLOWER 
A MENACE TO WEEDS AND PESTS 
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A new means of mass destruction 
for shade tree insects, weeds, mos- 
quitos, flies, and other pests has been 
developed in the Guptill Whirlwind 


W heelbarrou Vist Blower. The 


blower is designed to send a stream 
of air mixed with an insecticide such 
as DDT a distance of 30 to 40 feet 
into the air. On a windy day this 
mist will drift for more than 500 feet, 
to deposit itself on trees and other 
foliage in the area, destroying insects 
and pests in its path. For places 
where it is desirable to apply an in- 
secticide directly to crops without 
first mixing it with air, a spray boom 
attachment, supporting four nozzles, 
is available. 

Some of the operating features of 
the Mist Blower are: (1) a new type 
nozzle for thorough mixing of fluid 
and air; (2) an extra-capacity bronze 
gear pump that supplies the nozzle 
vt spray boom with surplus fluid, 
which extra fluid returns to the tank 
to agitate the fluid there so that it 


remains in suspension; (3) a three- 


gallon tank with a rounded bottom 
and large handhole for cleaning: 
(4) handle controls for finger-tip 
operation by one man. Weight of the 
entire aluminum frame unit is ap- 
proximately 120 pounds. Wheels, 
legs, and handles are removable for 
mounting the machine on a tractor 
or truck. Wheelbarrow model sells 
for $395, skid model, $365, both 
FOB Cambridge. Massachusetts. 
Spray boom attachment is $27.50. 
Manufactured by Fitzhenry-Guptill 
Company, 135 First Street, Cam- 
bridge 41, Massachusetts. 


SOLDERING IRON HEATS CHEMICALLY 
—NEEDS NO EXTERNAL HEAT 

A soldering iron that doesn’t need 
a blowtorch, flame, or electricity 
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that’s the claim for the new Quik-Shot 
iron pictured above. The trick is that 
the iron gets its heat from a chemical 
cartridge containing a primer. When 
this cartridge—about the size of a 
small flashlight battery—is placed 
in the tip of the iron and the spring 
rod in the handle is pulled and then 
let go, the tip of the rod strikes the 
primer to release the heating action. 
In five seconds the iron reaches a 
working temperature of 200 watts 
that lasts for 10 minutes. Each sol- 
dering operation requires the use of a 
new cartridge. Non-explosive, the 
Ouik-Shot iron is said to be ideal 
for indoor or outdoor, heavy or light 
soldering work. Has no breakable or 
replaceable parts. Price, with choice 
of 3¢-, 5x-. or 7x-inch tip and four 
cartridges, is $5.95. Additional tips 
are $1.50 each; cartridge refills cost 
19¢ for a package of four. Write the 
Kemode Manufacturing Company, 2 
West 46th Street. New York City 19. 





Seattle. October 13-14-15-16. 


chairman of the subcommittee 





MOWER DEALS WEEDS DOUBLE BLOW: 
SPRAYS AND CUTS AT SAME TIME 

















For a two-way attack on weeds the 
manufacturers of the above-pictured 
Cunningham Sickle Bar Mower have 
developed a spray attachment to per- 
mit simultaneous cutting and spray 
ing of tough weed patches. As the 
power-driven machine is guided by 
the operator, a 3-foot long, toothed 
sickle bar cuts down the weeds. At 
tached directly behind the sickle bar 
is the sprayer unit containing four 
nozzles located so that the weed kill- 
ing chemical is sprayed over the 
whole cutting width. A baffle shield 
prevents the cut foliage from falling 
to the ground until the remaining 
weed stalks can be sprayed. It also 
forces all the spray on to the plants 
without drifting. Bolted to the 
mower handiebars is a 3'-gallon 
hand pumped pressure tank. Full 
spraying pressure requires only a few 
strokes of the pump handle every 3 
or 4 minutes. Because of the low 
gallonage spraying system, one fill- 
ing of the tank provides enough 
spraying solution to cover a very 
large area. Of all steel construction 
with a 1'4-horsepower air cooled 4- 
cycle engine. the Sickle Bar Mower 
costs $227. The sprayer attachment 
is $35. Manufactured by James Cun- 
ningham, Son and Company, 13 
Canal Street. Rochester 8, New York. 


HELP WANTED... 


for an exhibit of forms used by housing authorities for | 
(a) verification of tenant income 
(b) evaluating substandard housing factors | 
A subcommittee of NAHO’s Management Committee is collect- 
ing sample forms used for the above two purposes. The sub- 
committee plans to arrange an exhibit of the best such forms 
for display during the Association’s Fifteenth Annual Meeting in | 


Send copies at once of the forms that your authority uses to the | 


Miss Geraldine Russell, Management Supervisor 
Housing Authority of the City of Houston 

No. 1 San Felipe Courts 

Houston 3, Texas 
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How Can Housing Management Be Organized as a ‘Profession’? 


When NAHO’s Management Com- 
mittee was appointed as of the first 
of this year, its major assignment was 
to develop a method of putting hous- 
ing management on a_ professional 
level. A recommendation that such 
a study be undertaken had come to 
the Board of Governors of the Asso- 
ciation from the more than 100 
NAHO members who attended a ses- 
sion of the 1947 Annual Meeting on 
“Management as a Profession.” A 
report from a committee appointed 
by that group recommended to the 
Board the need for: 


*“(1) the recognition of managers 
in the administration of hous- 
ing, 


“<“ 


the importance of the devel- 
opment of ~ professional 
standards and qualifications 
for management personnel, 
the investigation of attempts 
now being made to develop 
professional competency in 
housing management, 


‘ 
w 


“and (4) the setting up of an ap- 
proved program for the de- 
velopment of housing man- 
agement as a profession.” 

This set of recommendations was 
signed by William J. Sutcliffe of 
Buffalo, Helen MacPherson of New 
Haven, Leon Raider of Philadelphia, 
E. S. Cook of Atlanta, and A. Z. Pitt- 
ler of Pittsburgh, all of whom were 
subsequently appointed to the Man- 
agement Committee. 

The Management Committee ac- 
cepted an assignment from the Board 
of Governors to proceed along the 
lines of the above recommendations. 
At the two meetings that the Commit- 
tee has held during 1948 and also 
via a correspondence between its 
members, exploratory discussions 
have carried the idea forward. Ex- 
cerpts from some of the Committee’s 
reports and correspondence are print- 
ed below. /In addition, a two-hour 
discussion of the subject is being 
arranged by the Committee for the 
1948 Annual Meeting program of the 
Association, the session having been 
scheduled for the afternoon of Octo- 
ber 14. 

The Committee would welcome 
comments either on the general sub- 
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ject or on the materials that follow 
below. Such comments will be given 
consideration at the time of the 1948 
Annual Meeting discussions. 

Leon Raider Comments .. . 

“I suggest that if you could get 
someone to do some research, you 
could get them to look up the codes 
of ethics of several professional 
groups and have those applicable to 
housing management drafted for 
comments by our Committee. I recall 
many years ago (1938) there ap- 
peared such a code in a Journal of 
Property Management. Perhaps parts 
of this material might be adapted 
to our needs. When the Committee 
has resolved, among itself, what our 
‘code’ should be, it could be pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL oF Housinc 
for comments. It would be further 
refined before going to the Board 
of Governors. 

“One of the other methods we could 
use is to write up a statement for the 
JouRNAL and see what response the 
members make.” 

Abraham Goldfeld Comments .. . 

“The public housing program is 
approximately 12 years old. Obvi- 
ously, in the early days the lack of 
trained and qualified personnel was 
a natural phenomenon and the em- 
ployment of any person who pos- 
sessed the bare rudiments of the man- 
agement skill was excusable and ac- 
ceptable. With the passage of time 
and the steady development of the 
program, this situation can be no 
longer condoned. Local housing au- 
thorities new and old and the 
large private companies must begin 
to employ trained personnel and in- 
sist that advanced preparation for the 
task of administering their programs 
is a requirement for a position. To 
accomplish this objective, a mechan- 
ism must be developed and put imme- 
diately into effect that will make it 
possible for the local authorities and 
private companies to adopt such a 
policy. 

“Training for the administrative 
and managerial functions in housing 
must be of considerable magnitude. 
It should consist of not less than one 
year of graduate work, with field work 
and preparation of a research thesis 
dealing with some aspect of manage- 


ment included as a part of the train- 
ing process. If the candidate for 
training received his prior education 
in the field of social sciences and 
humanities, his additional training 
should emphasize the property main- 
tenance side. If, on the other hand, 
the trainee’s strength lies in the busi- 
ness aspects, the knowledge of social 
should be dwelled upon. 
Certain knowledge must be mastered 
by trainees regardless of their past 
training and experience. For in- 
stance. knowledge of the housing 
law. housing history, government 
regulations are some of the rudi- 
ments of this basic knowledge. Upon 
graduation from a training center, 
the candidate for a housing adminis- 
trative position should be expected 


sciences 


to possess a considerable knowl- 

edge of: 

1. Accounting 8. Statistics 

2. Business Practice 9. Human—Public 

3. Budgeting Relations 

4. Psychology 10. Renting 

5. Sociology 1l. Reporting 

6. Maintenance 12. Research 

7. Public Health and 13. Taxation 
Sanitation 


“Obviously, only a well organized 
center of learning is in the position 
to supply the necessary qualified 
teaching staff required to provide 
instruction in these diversified fields 
of human knowledge. While uni- 
versities can easily supply the in- 
structors—each one a specialist in 
his own field—they are not equipped 
to coordinate and synthesize the over- 
all program. This is mainly due to 
the absence on the faculty of experi- 
enced managers and administrators 
who have been steeped in the prob- 
lem. The necessary coordination and 
overall guidance must be provided by 
the housing profession itself. Several 
of the universities have indicated 
that they would welcome such assist- 
ance. Unfortunately housing admin- 
istrators occupied with their regular 
jobs can not devote the necessary 
time—and it is a full-time job—to 
this activity. Several universities in 
the past have tried to evolve voca- 
tional training programs but the plans 
have never been brought to fruition 
because they were vaguely construct- 
ed and not implemented. No one 
person on the faculty was designated 
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to coordinate the enterprise and the 
responsible housing officials were not 
in the position to give the necessary 
time to the planning and working out 
of this scheme. I believe the universi- 
ty interest is still there and is await- 
ing to be revived and utilized to the 
full extent of our needs. 

“In addition to the task of coordina- 
tion and planning, only housing ofh- 
tials can solve the yet to be resolved 
problem of how to mesh training 
with job placement. Obviously, vo- 
cational training is of little use to 
its possessors unless there is a de- 
mand for trained and well qualified 
personnel and holders of training 
certificates who will receive preferen- 
tial consideration in appointments to 
the various executive and sub-execu- 
tive positions. The creation of a 
satisfactory employment market for 
trained personnel must be shouldered 
and promoted by the housers. 

“To inaugurate an ambitious and 
yet realizable program for the train- 
ing of housing administrators and 
managers, a number of actions must 
be taken. The first and foremost of 
these. in order to get under way, 
would be the formation by the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Off- 
cials of a small advisory committee to 
consider the various implications and 
aspects of the training program plans. 
The subsequent steps, and there will 
be many, of course will be decided 
in the light of circumstances and 
need. But I submit that unless NAHO 
starts the ball rolling, there will be 
no real training and preparation for 
the important role of administering 
large-scale community housing proj- 
ects. 

William J. Sutcliffe Comments .. . 

“Space in the form of a narrative 
or questionnaire should be available 
in the JouRNAL to solidify the opin- 
ions of the many persons vested with 
the responsibility of housing manage- 
ment. It must be remembered that 
our Committee represents but a small 
segment of this vast field. 

“I am of the belief that the man- 
agement field has grown up, hence 
less stress should be placed on ‘Hints 
to the Managers’ and greater em- 
phasis on a classification system. 
You may note that these hints are 
usually ignored by the field at 
large .. 

“NAHO and the JourRNAL are in a 
position to make managers less re- 
luctant to express honest opinions on 
management by lending some dignity 
to the ‘profession.’ 

“A sponsorship of this nature will 
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Head ( Ifhce 


Six months 


of Vermin) 


Six months — Works Department 


Three months Health Department 


Lectures 


facilities. 





Welfare and Social Services 
Voluntary Services, Juvenile Courts 


Law Town Clerk’s Department: Landlord and Tenant, Dilapida 
tions, Easements, Fixtures, Law of Distress, Housing Acts 
Third Year 


Training will consist of practical work and any necessary revision. 
Theoretical Work 

Theoretical training will be carried out in the student's own time and arranged 

by the individual through correspondence courses and/or local educational 


SYLLABUS: PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT — CITY OF LEEDS, ENGLAND 


First and Second Years 
Nine months Estate Management Offices 


General Training 


Specialist Training 


Three months: Management (Selection of Tenants, Records, Detection 


Two months: Finance (Determination and Administration of Rent 
Rebates, Rent Accounts, etc.) 
One month: Administrative (Accounts, Committee, Filing, etc.) 


Specialist Training 


Building Construction, Maintenance, and Repairs (at Works Depart 
ment, and Estate Maintenance, and Repair Depots) 


Specialist Training 


Public Health, Sanitation, and Disinfection 


Lectures to be given by the appropriate Department during 
the period of specialist training in the particular section. Arrange 
ments for lectures on the following subjects to be made during the 
period of specialist training in the second year: 


Public Assistance, Municipal and 








enhance membership. With NAHO 
controlling the classification system, 
non-membership would be detri- 
mental to the individual. 

“We believe that this program for 
a genuine classification system will 
take several years. Instead of a 
‘Managers Grab Bag,’ round tables, 
etc.. each NAHO Annual Meeting 
should include a report on the prog- 
ress of this system for certification.” 

An English System .. .* 

“Leeds City Council have approved 
a scheme for the training of housing 
managers submitted by the ° Chief 
Officer of the Housing Department 
(Mr. J. W. Burton, Fellow of the In- 
stitute of Housing). The scheme at- 
tracted applications from 72 persons 
in all parts of the country and the 
members of the Housing Committee 
have selected ten candidates, who 
commenced their training in the De- 
partment on Ist January, 1948. 

“The scheme provides that candi- 
dates are to be not less than 21 years 
of age. They should have passed 
Matriculation, or obtained General 
School Certificate, and will be re- 
quired to satisfy the members of the 
Housing Commitee as to their suita- 
bility for training under the scheme. 
All successful candidates will be re- 
quired to pass a medical examination 
and will serve for a period of six 


*This material is quoted from The Mu- 
nicipal Journal and Local Government Ad- 
ministrator and Public Works Engineer. 
January 2, 1948. 


months on probation and the Council 
reserves the right to terminate a stu- 
dent's training in the event of unsatis- 
factory progress. 

“Students will be required to take 
one of the following examinations 
[presumably at the end of the train- 
ing period|: Intermediate and Final 
Examinations of the Institute of 
Housing or the University of Lon- 
don Degree of B.Sc., in Estate Man- 
agement. The period of training will 
extend for two or three years, as 
required for the particular examina- 
tion to be taken. 

“The syllabus of practical training 
carried in a box on this page has 
been prepared, having regard to the 
requirements of the qualifications 
recognized under the scheme. Stu- 
dents will also be required to attend 
at courts and at lectures to be given 
by officers of various departments, 
either on the Council’s time or the 
student’s own time. 

“Trainees will be paid at the fol- 
lowing rates (inclusive of bonus) : 

First Year £200 per annum 
Second Year £250 per annum 
Third Year £300 per annum 

“Acceptance of trainees carries no 
guarantee of permanent employment 
with the Leeds City Council at the 
end of the period of training, but 
trainees passing either of the stated 
examinations will be eligible as can- 
didates for Housing Manager vacan- 
cies as they occur alike in the Leeds 
Corporation or with other municipali- 
ties. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING IS A SOCIAL WELFARE PROGRAM 

Your editorial in the June issue of the JOURNAL OF 
Housinc (“The National Conference on Family Life” 
by B. M. Pettit) stresses a very vital point in public 
housing and one that has been placed in the background 
(also, often frowned upon) ever since public housing 
has come upon the American scene. 

Overall social thinking, planning, and action in the 
field of public housing has not been the “accepted” ap- 
proach by most local housing authorities and by much 
of the personnel on the state and federal levels. 

To attain the objective that Mr. Pettit suggests re- 
quires education and/or experience on the part of hous- 
ing personnel (at least thinking) in the social aspects 
of public housing—a qualification that very few per- 
sons in public housing have. And yet, such a_back- 
ground should be one of the most important prerequisites 
for a post (paid or volunteer) in the field of public 
housing. 

We in public housing must continually think in terms 
of social welfare and the relation of social welfare to 
community organization and thus community develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Pettit has given us some pertinent suggestions 
they can help, if heeded, to strengthen the relationship 
of public housing to the community. 

Stephen S. Plaut, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


ANOTHER FAMILY CONFERENCE DELEGATE REPORTS 

| have read numerous comments about the National 
Conference on Family Life that was held in Washington 
during May and find that I agree and disagree with 
most of the writers. 

I enjoyed the Conference thoroughly. I believe it 
was unfortunate that a definite plan of action could not 
have been set up as a follow-up to the discussion ses- 
sions held in Washington. However, the regional indi- 
vidual follow-up conferences that are being -planned at 
this time may carry out on a more specific and practical 
level the findings of the various discussion groups in 
the National Conference. 

1 am a member of a planning committee for the 
follow-up session to be held in Texas in November. 
Dr. Robert L. Sutherland and Dr. Bernice Moore of the 
Hogg Foundation of the University of Texas and of the 
Woman's Foundation, Incorporated, are serving as chair- 
men of the planning committee. We hope to bring in 
some 150 people from the various parts of the state 
who can serve as informed representative conferees in a 
discussion of family life problems in rural, small town, 
city, and industrial life. 

It has been some time since | have had the oppor- 
tunity to attend a national meeting of NAHO. However. 
I have attended many regional meetings and believe that 
if we follow the well planned professional pattern set 
up for the National Family Life Conference, we would 
grow professionally and be able to command the re- 
spect of other professional groups. 

I enjoyed the evening sessions with their orientation 
discussions from recognized professional people. I be- 
lieve that housers talk among themselves too much and 
have become ingrown. I think that we have failed to 
invite frank discussion of common problems with other 
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responsible groups. As a result of our failure we have 
become smug and unable to tolerate the criticism that 
in many instances we have deserved. Our people, as a 
rule, are not interested in community planning for the 
development of the community. Local operators of 
housing developments have hidden behind the federal 
offices to protect themselves from the responsibilities of 
local planning. They have in turn condemned the federal 
ofice as soon as they were out of danger of having to 
meet local situations “head on.” As a professional as- 
sociation for the continuation and improvement of the 
public housing program, we have failed to accept out 
local and national responsibilities on the basis of in- 
formed and informative representative businesses and 
citizens in one of the largest administrative ofhices for 
the provision of shelter in the country. 

At the Family Conference, the plan of selecting dis- 
cussion leaders to cover the field of the whole Con- 
ference with the same group was very well received 
by all members of Group 29, of which I was a part. 
Each of us had the opportunity to think, discuss, and plan 
together on related problems. There are so few people 
who are prepared to skillfully and effectively conduct 
discussions that | believe there should be training set 
up by NAHO and promoted for both federal and local 
authority employees. We need to be able to successfully 
compete with others in stimulating the thinking of our 
own group as well as bringing to other groups such 
information as we need to give about our own program. 

My recommendation is this: local housing authorities. 
as well as every regional office. should be encouraged 
by NAHO to participate and assist in the conduct of 
every follow-up session planned in the country on family 
life. Through the JournaL or Houstnc. we should be 
able to receive the best of the conclusions drawn by the 
different local groups in their disposition of this general 
problem. As a result of information regarding the ex- 
change of approach taken by the groups and the variety 
and extent of their findings, we can more effectively 
work with groups in our individual areas of operation. 

Vary Nan Gamble, Fort Worth, Texas 
RAT CONTROL CAMPAIGN MUST GO ON 

Because of your contributions to the National Rat 
Control Campaign, | am sure you will be interested 
in the final campaign report by Mr. Hamilton M. Warren, 
Chairman of the National Committee for Rat Control. 

I am very pleased with the success of this campaign 
and the cooperative nature of its prosecution. With the 
help of your organization and many other private 
groups, it has fixed the attention of the American people 
on a serious problem that constantly menaces our health 
and economy. The groundwork has been laid for a 
permanent rat control program that will eventually re- 
move this menace from our society. 

While this first short-term campaign has ended, the 
job of rat control is by no means finished. It is my 
hope that you will continue to work on this problem with 
all the resources of your organization and that you 
will continue to urge your members and local affiliates to 
support local rat control programs. | hope also that your 
organization will take effective action in support of the 
recommendations of the Committee. 

J. A. Krug, Secretary of the Interior 
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THE NEGRO GHETTO, by Robert 
C. Weaver. 1948. 404 pp. $3.75. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 383 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

The distinguished Director of Com- 
munity Services of the American Council 
on Race Relations in his recent book has 
provided a fairly complete account of the 
housing and, particularly, of the residential 
segregation of colored Americans in the 
north. Occasionally over-documented, the 
book shows the rise and development of 
residential segregation, the successes (very 
few), and the failures to break the segre- 
gation pattern (sharply criticized) of fed- 


eral and local governments. The book 
quotes “facts and fallacies” about the 
techniques for what the author calls 


democratic—that is to say, unsegregated— 
housing. 

It is hardly possible within the frame- 
work of a short review to make more than 
a few points of comment and evaluation. 
The historical narrative and, in part, the 
socio-economic analysis are well done and 
far stronger than the understandably 
slanted factual description ot current con- 
ditions and the proposed attempts at solu- 
tions. For the author is aware of—but un- 
able to overcome—several basic dilemmas 
of his profession—and, incidentally, of 
every social scientist—namely in focusine 
attention on a single social evil and ask- 
ing for remedy, there is a tendency to 
minimize or overlook fundamental difficul- 
ties or conditions implicit in an entire 
area of our social or economic life. For 
example Dr. Weaver says: “The basic hous- 
ing needs of minorities are more living 
space and an adequate supply of. low-rent 


housing.” (Page 342.) Obviously the same 
statement applies to all of the United 


States and, in fact, the whole: urbanized 
world. 

Another and more stringent dilemma 
arises from the postulate of non-segrega- 
tion; in asking for equality—plain and 
strict—Dr. Weaver is prone to ask for 
equality plus; justifiedly, to be sure, in 
terms of past history, but nevertheless an 
uneasy equality that may often slip into 
privilege. 

Finally, the author can not avoid glid- 
ing over the “intramural” class and caste 
conflict within the Negro race itself. He 
seems barely aware of the fact that the 
Negro landlords exploit the Negro slum 
dweller just as badly if not worse than 
the white landlord; moreover, there is con- 
veniently overlooked the deep cleavage be- 
tween professional intelligentsia and_ its 
“patients,” “clients,” or whatever label mav 
be applied to the low-income group served 
by a profession. 

Presumably, the author's contribution 
lies in his somewhat detailed proposal for 
occupancy standards and in his pointing 
to the possibilities—and dangers—ot urban 
redevelopment for a future non-segrega- 
tion policy in American housing, partic- 
ularly in the north. As for the former, 
this proposal is only a broadening of earlier 
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work. This reviewer agrees with the 
author—and is critical of the fact—that 
in a society relieved of racial segrega 


tion, class-consciousness will replace race 
consciousness, ill-founded and hypocritical. 
Class consciousness based on income is 
the determinant of the whole American 
housing ecology and will probably continue 
to be the real cornerstone for all non-pub 
lic housing. 

One can also readily agree with the 
author on the dangers of urban redevelop 
ment; if planners and local authorities do 
not use the possibilities afforded by urban 
redevelopment, American housing, in fact, 
American cities are for genera 
tions to come. 

Dr. Weaver is quite conscious that the 
potentialities of urban redevelopment do 
not constitute panaceas: they are rather 
political possibilities for making non-segre 
gation more palatable and for bearing 
down on the conscience of men and women 
of good will and weak flesh. His sum- 
marv of techniques is well done without, 
however, bringing anything drastically new 
to the question. 

The study is provided with the usual ap 


doomed 


paratus of tables and footnotes. Some 
tables are very valuable (for example, 
Corienne K. Robinson's); others not so 


However, just where documen- 
tation would be most welcome, we are 
left with bland statements—as: “Studies 
of property values indicate that one of the 
most important factors in the decline of a 
neighborhood is its inadaptability over a 
period of time to meet the inevitable 
changes in the needs and incomes of o« 
cupants’"—followed immediately by such 
a truism as: “Original residents do not 
remain a single income group nor do their 
needs for space remain static.” (Page 154.) 

A collection of good pictures, which 
would have been easily available, would 
have made the book a document humain: 
less repetitions and more matter-of-factness 
might have made it a first-rate socio-eco 
nomic survey. In trying to write for both 
the scholars and the public, Dr. Weaver 
becomes uneven in style, unbalanced in 
emphasis, and uncoordinated in content 
here going needlessly into details, there 
gliding over data of paramount impor- 
tance. Nevertheless, the book is a must 
for housers and non-housers alike. But 
one regrets that an author of Dr. Weaver's 
stature and with his opportunities for re- 
search has given us only his second-best: 
it is not enough. 


necessarv. 


Joseph H. Bunzel, 
Washington and Jefferson College 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AT WORK, 
by Herbert M. Baus. February, 1948. 
242 pp. $3.50. Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. 

Although Mr. Baus has written his book 
primarily for managers in business and in- 
dustry, it is good reading for anyone in- 
terested in the job of winning friends and 
influencing people, whether in private or 
public enterprise. 


The author, who is a public relations 
counsel and an instructor at the University 
of Southern California, was at one time 
publicity director of the Los Angeles cham 


ber of commerce. During the war he was 


public relations officer for the Air Tech 
nical Service Command of the Army Air 
Fore es, 


His definition of the scope of public re- 
lations is broad enough for the most fer- 
vent advocate of the public relations ap 
proach and he places proper stress on the 
need for public relations to begin at home 

on the inside, where policies are 
He devotes three short chapters to the 
fundamentals of public relations. The 
chapter headings are short, too, and to the 
point: Research, Policy, Words. 

He calls research the 
ice of public relations. 
lations worker starts by 
er, by getting the facts. Whether in busi- 
ness or public housing, an understanding 
of public attitudes is necessary before a 
public relations program can be chartered. 
The chapter on policy emphasizes how im 
portant it is for an organization's policies 
to be right: “We are known by our deeds 
not our words. Words help in interpret 
ing, reporting and supplementing deeds 
but it is a woeful weakness to them 
as substitutes for deeds.” Those sentences 
the distinction between publicity 
and the broader field of public relations. 

Words, Mr. Baus are the instru 
ments of human understanding—and mis 
understanding—and as such are perhaps 
the most vital tools of public relations in 
promoting ideas and molding opinions. 

The author devotes a couple of pages to 


made 


intelligence serv- 
The public re 


being a research 


use 
detine 


Says, 


political public relations but misses the 
boat so far as public housing or other 
proprietory functions are concerned. He 


says that public relations for a_ political 
agency usually is no more than some sort 
of advertising or publicity program, be 


cause of the difficulty of finding out who 


in the political set-up is the public rela 
tions man’s boss. He also says that an- 
other difficulty that so often defeats gov 


ernment public relations workers is that a 
government organization is so big and 
complex—and, therefore, mechanical—that 
the human element is beyond restoration 
by anybody “except a political leader of 
extraordinary magnetism.” 

These observations ignore several facts. 
First, many government agencies have sin 
gle policy-directing individuals at the top 
who can, and do, function with the free 
dom of a manager in private business. 
Directors of local housing authorities and 
city managers are two good examples of 
this fact. All government agencies aren't 
as hydra-headed as the mayor-council form 
of city government that the 
as a case in point. 

Secondly, he speaks of the bigness of 
government agencies. But there are many 
corporations bigger than any government 
agency, outside the defense agencies. Mr 
Baus himself states in another chapter that 
public relations is particularly useful in 
overcoming the handicap of bigness. If 
government agencies are too big and me 
chanical to have good public relations, how 
does one account for the very fine public 


author uses 


relations of the United States Forest 
Service, the National Park Service, and 
some others? 


But these criticisms are minor. The book 
is a worthy addition to a housing library, 
if only for the ten short chapters on 
“Telling the Story,” which cover publicity, 
radio, movies, and other media. A _ public 
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Add thrills to your convention trip . . . 
ride the Olympian HIAWATHA 


Seattle is just 45 delightful hours from Chicago when you travel over 
the scenic route on The Milwaukee Road’s Olympian HIAWATHA. 
Join other members of the National Association of Housing Officials 
in making reservations on this famous Speedliner. All types of accom- 
modations: standard sleepers with rooms and berths, Milwaukee Road 
Touralux sleeping cars combining berth privacy and comfort with 
economy, 48-seat Luxurest coaches. Also daily service East and West 


on the electrified COLUMBIAN. 











For information and reservations, 


ask 


V. L. Hitzfeld 
General Agent Passenger Department 
Reom 711 - 100 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 





relations library will not be complete, 

however, without three or four other books 

on the subject from the Harper and 
Brothers collection. 

Milton Bona, Vancouver; 

(Member, NAHO Public 

Relations Committee) 


AMERICAN BUILDING: The 
Forces That Shape It, by James 
Marston Fitch. 1948. 382 pp. illus. $5.00. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

To be reviewed. 


SECURITY IN FAMILY LIFE: 
Threats and Opportunities. Reprinted 
from the Survey Mid-monthly, June 
1948. 16 pp. 15 cents (12 cents each in 
quantities of 10 to 99 copies; 10 cents 
each in orders of 100 or more copies). 
Survey Associates, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York City 3. 

A report on the National Conference on 
Family Life, held in Washington on May 
5-8 (see May JourNAL, pages 125-26). In- 
cludes a summary of Lawrence K. 
Frank’s statement to the Conference, a 
post-mortem by Eric A. Johnston, a report 
of conference discussions by Marion Rob- 
inson, and a summary compiled from con- 
ference reports by Julia P. Newman. 


PUBLIC HOUSING IN THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD: A Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee Looks at Public 
Housing and Community Facilities. 
1947. 27 pp. plano. New York City 
Housing Authority, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York City 17. 

During the 13 years that the New York 
City Housing Authority has been operat- 
ing low-rent housing, it has followed cer- 
tain standards for providing community 
facilities to meet recreational and health 
needs of its tenants. In undertaking its 
postwar program, however, the Authority 
felt there should be a re-examination and 
restatement of, basic policy and procedure 
on community facilities. Therefore, a 28- 
member Citizens Advisory Committee on 
Community Activities was appointed, with 
Louis H. Pink as chairman, to review 
the Authority’s current policy and to make 
recommendations for the future. This 
pamphlet is a report of the Committee’s 
findings. 

In general, the Committee's conclusions 
constitute a reaffirmation of current Au- 
thority practice. The Committee says: 
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the New York City Housing Au- 
thority, as a public agency, has a relation- 
ship to its tenants beyond that of private 
management working for a profit. In the 
creation of a new community, it has a 
responsibility . . . for securing the maxi- 
mum social return to the community. This 
ean be accomplished only by a_ proper 
and intelligent management policy and by 
making available facilities to meet the 
cultural, social, and educational interests 
of its tenants. The Committee further 
believes that all facilities provided for a 
project should be available not only to 
the tenants but to the community as a 
whole.” : 

On the question of space for community 
activities, the Committee believes that, “if 
the proper space is provided within 
projects, the community and the city au- 
thorities can be mobilized to support a 
program. But if the project is completed 
without the facilities as part of the basic 
design, it is almost impossible to furnish 
them at a later date because reconversion 
of space is frequently impractical and too 
costly.” 

Building community centers, the Com- 
mittee adds, is not the primary job of the 
housing authority. However, if no center 
exists in the neighborhood and if no com- 
munity agency will provide one, “it is 
recommended that the housing authority 
build a community center, provided a well 
qualified agency can be secured in advance 
to operate it.” 

Other specific Committee recommenda- 
tions are presented as answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: Who should provide com- 
munity services? What about the location 
and appearance of indoor facilities? What 
about facilities for the aged? What staff 
will the authority require? What part 
should tenants play? What about planning 
and construction costs? 

The report also carries charts showing 
community facilities in the Authority's 
existing developments, proposed facilities in 
postwar projects, operating budgets of 
existing nursery schools and day care cen- 
ters, and layouts of a child health station 
and a recreation center in two postwar 
projects. 


THE STORY OF THE NEIGH- 
BORHOOD PLANNING CONFER- 
ENCE. 4 pp. plano. South Philadelphia 
Coordinating Council, 428 Bainbridge 
Street, Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 

On August 13, 1947, citizens of a South 
Philadephia neighborhood gave the City 


Planning Commission a detailed list of 
what they wanted to see in the way of 
neighborhood improvements—so that their 
wishes could be incorporated in plans for 
reconstructing the area. The list recom- 
mended improvements in housing and liv- 
ing conditions, educational and recreational 
facilities, and transportation, safety, and 
lighting. But more important than the 
specific proposals themselves was the con- 
cept of democratic planning that lay be- 
hind them. 

How the neighbors got’together to find 
out what it was they needed is The Story 
of the Neighborhood Planning Conference. 
First steps in organizing the Conference 
were taken in 1945 when representatives of 
66 community organizations joined together 
under the sponsorship of the South Phila- 
delphia Coordinating Council and the Citi- 
zens Council on City Planning. Over a 
period of 18 months, Conference commit- 
tees met, made surveys, enlisted the sup- 
port of other public and private agencies, 
and finally ended up with the proposals 
submitted to the Plan Commission. 


HHFA— 

(Continued from page 223) 
three constituent agencies—the Home 
Loan Bank Board, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, and the Public 
Housing Administration. The HHFA 
Administrator is responsible for co- 
ordination and overall supervision 
of the Agency’s operations and for 
basic policies in the management and 
disposition of federally owned war 
housing handled through PHA. In 
addition, a National Housing Coun- 
cil, headed by the HHFA Adminis- 
trator, brings into joint consultation 
other agencies whose broader respon- 
sibilities include certain functions 
related to housing. Members of the 
Council include the heads of the 
three constituent agencies of HHFA, 
and the heads (or their designees) 
of the Veterans Administration, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the Department of Agriculture, and, 
as provided under the Housing Act 
of 1948, the Department of Com- 
merce. 
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CHARLES ABRAMS 

on August 12 returned to New York City 
from abroad, after having completed a two- 
months writing assignment on housing 
conditions in Europe. Mr. Abrams spent 
time in Switzerland (where he attended 
the 19th Congress of the International Fed- 
eration for Housing and Town Planning, 
held in Zurich from June 20 to 26), Italy, 
Germany, France, and England. Mr. 
Abrams writes: 

“One thing is certain . the housing 
shortage is Europe’s most troublesome im- 
pediment to recovery . . . Everywhere the 
symptoms are the same: homelessness, 
overcrowding, slums, zooming construction 
costs, shortages of labor and materials. 
There is little indication that, with the 
shortage of labor and materials, the world’s 
housing needs can be met for decades to 
come. The countries that suffered war 
destruction have been able to do little 
more than repair some of their damaged 
houses. Even countries that were spared 
from attack have been unable to secure 
the materials they need . . . In Germany 
destruction has been so vast that it will 
take 20 years to cart the rubble away. 
Old bricks are being cleaned and piled 
into heaps, while the rest of the rubble 
is being piled into hills that will make 
up the new contours of the future Ger- 
many.” 


EARL VON STORCH 

has joined the staff of Harrison, Ballard 
and Allen, Housing Consultants and Plan- 
ners, of New York City. Mr. Von Storch 
had been Director of the Urban Studies 
Staff of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. In his new position he will act 
as an analyst in the research work inci- 
dental to the plan for rezoning the city 
of New York that Harrison, Ballard and 
Allen has been assigned by the City Plan- 
ning Commission. 


JOSEPH NEVIN 

has been named Chief, Bureau of Hous- 
ing, State of New Jersey, Department of 
Economic Development, Division of Plan- 
ning and Engineering. Mr. Nevin left his 
position with the Region II office of the 
Public Housing Administration to take 
on his new state job. 


DALE JOHNSON 

has been made the chief planner for the 
Milwaukee Housing Authority. He directs 
and coordinates the planning and technical 
work of the Authority in the fields of low- 
rental and veterans housing and redevelop- 
ment (see page 212). Previously, Mr. 
Johnson was housing consultant for the 
Eastern Cooperative League’s Housing 
Service. 


PHIL A. DOYLE 

as of September 1 will join the staff of the 
Wisconsin Veterans Housing Authority to 
direct the research and community serv- 
ices functions of the agency (see page 223). 
Mr. Doyle acted as a consultant to the 
Authority in 1947, when it was first or- 
ganized, following which he became as- 
sociated with the office of Chicago's Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Coordinator. Prior 
to that time he had been a housing econo- 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

A57, PERSONNEL—CALIFORNIA 
Announcements have been 
the following examinations for public per- 
sonnel positions. 
are to be announced. 


made for 
Dates of all examinations 


Santa Clara County Senior Personnel 
Technician, Salary—$350-$420. Final filing 
date is September 15. Written examina- 
tion to be held in Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and San Jose: oral examination in 
San Jose only. Write Santa Clara County 
Civil Service Commission, 108 West St. 
James Street, San Jose, California. 

Glendale Training and Personnel Assis- 
tant. Salary—$390-$484. Final filing date 
is September 15. Arrangements may be 
made to take written examination near ap- 
plicant’s home; oral examination to be 


held in Glendale. Write Civil Service 


Commission, 613 East Broadway, Glendale, 
California. 

{lameda County 
Examiner, Salary 


{ssociate Personnel 


$308-$379; and Assis 
tant Personnel Examiner, Salary—$264 
$324. Final filing date is September 10. 
Interviews to appraise general qualifica 
tions may be held in various cities in the 
East, Middle West, and on the Pacifi 
Coast. Write Alameda County Civil Serv 
ice Commission, Room 205, Court House, 
Oakland, California. 


A58, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT—MIDWEST 
To assist director of land clearance 
Duties to include manage 
ment of off e, personnel, release of in 
formation, other duties as required. Salary 
$5000. 


commission. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W69, Male, 40 years—-ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE ASSISTANT, TRAINING, 
HEALH EDUCATION, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS — SAN FRANCISCO 
BAY AREA. 

Past six years with Public Housing Ad- 
ministration as assistant housing manager 
at 2248-unit temporary development, region- 
al training adviser in charge of on-the 
job training for 1600 regional and local 
housing authority emvloyees, housing man- 
agement adviser, and project services ad- 
viser; twelve years as teacher and super 
visor of youth and adult education pro 
grams. Education—Ph.B., sociology: M.A.. 


mist in the Region III Office of the Hous- 
ing Expediter in Chicago. 


DRAYTON S. BRYANT 

has resigned from the Housing Authority 
of the City of Los Angeles to accept a 
position as Planning Analyst for the Uni- 
versity of California, where a multi-million 
dollar expansion program is under way. 
Mr. Bryant will become an associate pro- 
fessor at the University and will work with 
*the University’s chief architect on design 
and building problems. 

Mr. Bryant had been with the Authority 
since October 1940, with “time off” during 
the war while on duty in the armed forces. 
While with the Authority, his work was 
principally in management, having been 
the manager of various of the Authority's 
properties. At the time of his resignation, 
he was working on the relationships of 
housing design to housing management. 


RALPH J. JOHNSON, 

formerly the Public Housing Administra- 
tion’s Region V sanitary engineering con- 
sultant, is now in the Missouri River Basin 
office of the United States Public Health 
Service, with headquarters in Kansas City. 
He spent the first three months of this 
year in the PHS office in Cincinnati, after 
which he was transferred to Kansas City. 


ROBERT L. FUNK 

has been named Assistant Director of the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association of 
the United States and Canada, one of the 


education; additional training in commun 
ity organization and group work. 


W70, Male, 33 years—ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR, REDEVELOPMENT, 
HOUSING, OR PLANNING AGEN- 
CY. 

Now and for past three and a half years 
as field secretary servicing local, state, and 
federal agencies in housing evaluation and 
inspection studies. 
associate: 


One year as research 
three months as field inspector 
for local housing authority; two years with 
city health department supervising all 
phases of sanitation: six years in sales 
work and merchandising. Education—mas- 
ter's degree in public health. 


“1313” organizations, housed in the same 
building with NAHO. Mr. Funk came to 
MFOA as a Research Associate in April 
of this year. For more than five and a 
half years Mr. Funk worked for the Federal 
Public Housing Authority: from Feb- 
ruary 1942 to September 1947. He was 
Assistant Chief of its Taxation Section. 
Following the reorganization of FPHA in 
the fall of 1947, he spent seven months as 
a private housing consultant. 


THEODORE T. McCROSKY and 
FRANCIS DODD McHUGH 

have recently announced the establishment 
of a consulting service to private and 
public agencies for community and regional 
development problems, with offices in New 
York City. Mr. McCrosky was Director 
of the Chicago Plan Commission before the 
war. Postwar he became Executive Director 
of the Greater Boston Development Com- 
mittee. Mr. McHugh maintained his own 
consulting service before becoming asso- 
ciated with Mr. McCrosky. 


JOHN D. MacDONALD 

was appointed Acting Supervising Auditor, 
PHA Region II, as of June 28, 1948. On 
that same date, Edwin T. Nolan, formerly 
Supervising Auditor, joined the staff of 
the Accounting Systems Division of the 
General Accounting Office in Washington, 
D.C. 
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PROTECT YOUR MASONRY-- 


THOROSEAL 


NATIONALLY ACCEPTED 
Architects, Builders and Engineers specify the 
THORO SYSTEM to prevent moisture and frost damage 


After.... 


The same stucco home after it received one heavy 
application of THOROSEAL, which after being 


applied for three years, shows no leakage or 





dampness on the interior of the building. 





Before .... 


An example of disintegrated stucco surface on an 
otherwise well-built home and how the stucco 
was sealed, waterproofed and interior of home 
made dry with one heavy application of 


THOROSEAL. 
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THOROSEAL— A base application which serves 


tion rooms, elevator pits, heater pits, boiler house 


as a protective coating against heavy water pressure 
against masonry walls. With trowel or brush, it 
may be applied above or below grade and should 
be used for the protection of walls of locker rooms, 


shower rooms, toilets, basement kitchens, recrea- 


walls, transformer rooms and all parts of structures 
below grade, where extreme water pressure may be 
expected. THOROSEAL may be used as an ex- 
terior stucco on tile, brick or concrete walls, above 
grade, to prevent moisture and dampness from 


penetrating the walls. 


rrPmMnraKe 


THE 


Thoro 


SYSTEM 


Standard Dry Wall Products, Inc. 


Box X 


Get our 16 page brouchure “HOW 
TO DO IT” with THORO SYS- 
TEM, pictorially described. 


New Eagle, Pennsylvania 
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